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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue slow train from the junction stopped at every small station 
on the single line to Aberfraw, and Michael looked from the window 
of the compartment which he occupied alone, on to their trim 
borders, gay with hollyhocks and dahlias of every hue, and sun- 
flowers nodding to the late August sunshine. 

He watched impatiently the little crowds on the narrow plat- 
forms ; labouring men, shawled women with baskets, rosy, 
pinafored children, tourists with puggarees and cameras and 
knapsacks, well-to-do farmers nodding and calling to each other, 
slouching country porters, apple-cheeked and shock-headed, wheel- 
ing and shouldering corded tin boxes. 

The train ran through wooded passes, following the curves of 
a brawling river tumbling over grey stones, and widening ever as 
it approached the valley for which Michael was bound. 

Presently it flowed broadly and calmly between grass banks 
whereon lay scattered the cottage dwellings of Aberfraw village, 
and its church. The corn-sheaves stood upon the fields below the 
woods, and they too caught the gold of the afternoon sunshine 
which lay upon the foliage, and glistened on the brown water, and 
lighted the ramparts and turrets of the Castle, which rose above 
the forest trees surrounding it upon the mountain-side. 

Michael’s handsome face showed no signs of the fever of im- 
patience which had até times consumed him during his weeks of 
sojourn at Fort Aloysius, for these moods of rebellion had alternated 
with peace of mind and content, and a dreamy pleasure in the beauty 
and restfulness of his surroundings, and even in the very monotony 
of monastic life. Now, though his brown eyes were anxious, they 
held something also of the relief of decision. 
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Michael was indolent, but not lacking in moral courage. After 
long dallying, he brought himself, with a sigh, to recognise the fact 
that though his imagination was touched, his sympathy roused, 
his admiration excited, by the great organisation whereof for him 
the mysteries had been partially unveiled, and whose precepts he 
had set himself to learn with the docility of a child—he could yet 
not look into the face of his teacher, who was also, as he admitted 
frankly enough, his intellectual and moral superior, and say the 
simple words, I believe. The gift of faith, which little Winefride 
had implored for him, had not been vouchsafed ; and this he told his 
friends in the Community with regret unfeigned but no hesitation. 

They were very kind, very patient, and not at all reproachful. 
His unconscious charm of manner and simplicity of heart had 
endeared him to the brethren. They told him sorrowfully that 
they would not cease to pray, and more than one of the older monks 
smiled and uttered words not new to him. 

‘It will come one day.’ 

‘I shall pray for you always,’ said the young novice, Brother 
David, when Michael bade him farewell, wondering whether he 
would ever look again upon that ruddy, cheerful countenance. 

He wondered with a greater sadness, as he looked upon the 
wasted face and large clear eyes of Brother Emidius, for the seal 
of death was too plainly stamped upon the great white forehead 
with its blue-veined temples. Michael’s soft heart was wrung by 
the disappointment he had inflicted upon this novice, who had 
evinced a passionate interest in his soul’s welfare, and who attracted 
him strangely by his obvious sincerity and innocence of character. 

Brother Emidius was a child of the monastery, knowing less 
than nothing of the world which had handed him over, as a destitute 
little boy, to the charity of the faithful. 

The tenderness Michael felt for the young monk was something 
akin to the reverence wherewith he regarded his betrothed. In 
the narrow world of the monastery he found his own outlook 
widening curiously. He had never been a scoffer; but there were 
phases of life which had meant no more to him than they would 
have meant to any other healthy young worldling of his kind. 
The word ascetic called to his mind the image of a being not far 
removed from lunacy, who neglected the actual needs of the body 
for the imaginary welfare of the soul. La vie mystique was an 
expression conveying a vague impression of charlatanism or hysteria. 
The word holiness, especially when used in describing a young 
man, suggested a mixture of hypocrisy, priggishness, and cant, 
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which it was unpleasant to contemplate ; and the saints were more 
or less conscious impostors who played upon the credulity of the 
ignorant, and flourished chiefly in the Middle Ages. 

Michael had never paid much attention to these vague defini- 
tions which none the less existed in his mind, but he was aware 
that they had changed as insensibly as they had formed ; and that 
he no more doubted the holiness and sincerity of Brother Emidius 
than he doubted the innocence and truth of Winefride. 

His spiritual perceptions might be, as he averred, defective, but 
they were sensitive enough to render him acutely conscious, in the 
presence of certain human beings, of an unmistakable emanation 
of good—or evil; and this sense, which is developed in some 
natures as certainly as it is lacking altogether in others, had never 
played him false, though he had often neglected its warnings. It 
now made him acutely aware of his own unworthiness in the presence 
of Brother Emidius, and even, in a much lesser degree, in that of 
Brother David, whose candour and single-minded earnestness and 
honesty of purpose were apparent, though he was less spiritual in 
spite of his sturdy faith, and had far more of human weakness than 
his brother in religion. 

All knew Brother Emidius to be standing so close to the threshold 
of another world, that there was something of the sadness of 
farewell in every glance that was cast upon him as he moved faith- 
fully about his duties. 

‘When I am gone,’ he said cheerfully to Michael, ‘ our Lord 
may see fit to answer the prayers which the religious are offering 
for you.’ 

‘If your prayers are not answered—’ began Michael, resentfully. 

‘It would be that I am not worthy of so much joy,’ said Brother 
Emidius, interrupting. ‘I have set my heart on this thing, and 
I think there is too much of human affection in my desire for the 
salvation of your soul.’ 

Good prosaic Father Joseph had uttered this same sentiment 
to Michael at Bronville, and it had sounded so purely fantastic 
in the young man’s ears that he had been minded to laugh aloud. 
But looking into the face of the boy who was dying upon his feet, 
he felt no temptation to merriment. On the contrary, his pity 
and affection, his consciousness of his own helplessness, were so 
intense, that he relieved his feelings by a burst of mingled impatience 
and irritation. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t bother about me. I’ve told youa hundred 
times that I’m not worth it.’ 

19_-9 
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Brother Emidius uttered no word, but he looked at Michael 
with a smile tender as that of a grown man who regards the petulance 
of a little child. 

‘Don’t you see,’ said Michael, ‘that in standing out against 
doing what attracts me secretly, and would give happiness to the 
one I love best, I’ve done the most real and sincere thing I’ve 
ever done in my life? I’ve clung to the virtue I care most for 
in the world—honesty.’ 

‘We know it,’ said Brother Emidius, nodding. ‘It is plain 
that God does not mean it to come this way,’ he added thought- 
fully. 

‘It will never come any way,’ said Michael, with a short im- 
patient laugh. ‘It would need a miracle to make me believe.’ 

‘ Then the miracle will be wrought,’ said Brother Emidius gently. 

His words of patient faith and hope rang in Michael’s ears as 
he departed, and filled him with an infinite sadness. 

‘I might have held a little candle to the devil, and made his 
last days happy, and saved my darling this blow from the hand 
she loves best in the world, God bless her,’ he thought. ‘ And 
yet—I wonder why—I can’t. What prevents me? It is not as 
though I have ever been characterised by such extraordinary 
sincerity. My point of view is always shifting. My mind is like 
a kaleidoscope. I am apt to say instinctively what pleases my 
hearers most; more, I sometimes realise with shame that I can 
almost make myself feel what pleases them most—for the moment. 
Yet in the very certainty that I am for once wholly sincere I find 
a peace of mind, a restfulness, that I have never before known. 
Perhaps it is the consciousness of having worked at something in 
earnest for the first time in my life—of having spent a portion of 
my time in pursuing a definite aim, that affords me this glow of 
self-approval. Or is it the relief of finding myself freed from— 
prison, from the uncongenial task of introspection and meditation, 
which makes my spirits so strangely light, and ready for the battle 
with my darling’s prejudices which I have now to face, and for 
which, after all, I have lacked courage to prepare her ?’ 

For Winefride’s letters had been so joyous, so grateful, so full 
of childish faith and faithful love, that he had not had the heart to 
tell her that his own prediction had been fulfilled, and that the 
inevitable reaction had set in, and shown him the interior of Fort 
Aloysius in a dull grey light, entirely devoid of any glow of 
enthusiastic feeling. 
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He had written what he thought she would like to read, of his 
daily life, sent sketches of the brethren, verses that had occurred 
to him in the church, in the grounds, after Benediction, &c., and 
had been silent concerning the ups and downs of his own state 
of mind. Winefride had accepted his reserves, as she accepted 
his outpourings, with love unquestioning. 

Michael could not help knowing, though he dwelt upon the 
knowledge rather with humility than with pride, that she loved 
him deeply and increasingly, and upon this conviction he based 
his present certainty of being able, in the end, to overcome her 
scruples, when she had to face the alternative of parting from 
him finally. 

He believed sincerely that she could not live without him, 
as he knew that he now could not endure the thought of life without 
her. With the light-heartedness of youth and health and newly- 
recovered freedom, he looked forward with confidence to the 
struggle before him, bracing himself not unwillingly to the task 
of subduing her, and carrying her off in triumph. 

‘I am not asking her to give up her religion, after all,’ he argued. 
‘TI will go to mass with her whenever she wishes. Our children 
shall be brought up Catholics. She shall build a church: do what 
she will. Before, I had no ground to stand upon, but now, when 
I have sacrificed my summer in the sincere effort to become what 
she would have me become, I can take the thing seriously ; and 
I will conquer them all, or if not, at least I will conquer her,’ he 
said to himself; and as the train drew up at the little lonely platform 
of Aberfraw he sprang down, full of energy and confidence. 

His servant, who had joined him in London with his luggage, 
came in dismay to say that there was no trap—no carriage. 

‘I am taking them by surprise,’ Michael interrupted. ‘ You 
can get a trap from the inn and bring up my things. I shall walk 
up the short way. Youll be in plenty of time. It’s only just after 
seven.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

Michael gave up his ticket to the country porter, and started 
off on foot. Along the high road for a few yards, and then through 
a turnstile in the hedge into a short cut through the woods, steep 
and sharp, winding upwards across the thickly forested hill. 

He met not a soul, for the pathway was a private one, and so 
much overgrown since he and Winefride had strolled there in the 
early summer that the brambles impeded his progress. 
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There had been a good deal of rain, and he had to leap over 
many a swollen stream rushing down the hill to join the broad 
river in the valley, and to make his way through much wet and 
tangled overgrowth of grass and fern, so that when he emerged at 
length into the Castle grounds, he looked down rather ruefully 
upon his scratched boots and splashed clothes, before presenting 
himself at the front door, which usually stood wide open, but 
which he now perceived, with some surprise, to be shut. 

He sought and pulled the iron ring half concealed by the ivy, 
and awaited the answer, and probably—as he remarked to himself 
—the reproof of the Irish butler, who uttered his thoughts freely 
in and out of season. 

But though the old man opened the door, he showed no astonish- 
ment at beholding Mr. Ferrys, but on the contrary said, as though 
he had been eagerly expecting Michael, ‘ Here ye are at last. Sir 
Bernard was saying ye couldn’t be here till to-morrow, but I said 
“ He ll take a special somewhere.” ’ 

His voice was so subdued, the twinkle in his eye so entirely 
quenched, that Michael was startled. 

‘Why, Barney—’ he said, and felt a sudden muffled beat of 
his heart—a faint premonition which leaped to quick alarm as 
Barney’s face and voice changed. 

‘Lord have mercy, but he doesn’t know! Didn’t your honour 
get the telegram then? Come into the smoking-room, sir, for the 
love of heaven. Sir Bernard’s in there.’ 

As he spoke, a door in the front hall opened, and Bernard 
uttered a call, in the same subdued tone that Barney had used in 
his first greeting. Michael went quickly to him and took the 
outstretched hands in an agony of dumb questioning. Bernard 
drew him into the smoking-room and shut the door. 


‘Pull yourself together, and tell me as plainly and quickly as 
you can—what has happened to Winefride ? ’ said Michael. 

It was he who was calm, and Bernard who was sobbing boyishly, 
like the boy he was. Pale, exhausted, and with eyes sunken with 
wakefulness and tears, he obeyed. 

‘The day before yesterday she went off to get wild flowers 
as usual—and she didn’t come back. We weren’t frightened till— 
till the afternoon, and then my mother got into a panic and we went 
to look for her—and we couldn’t find her.’ His voice broke, but 
Michael’s compelling look forced him to resume his self-control. 
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‘We thought she had found somebody ill in a distant cottage, 
and stayed to help, and sent us a message by some child who 
hadn’t delivered it. That is what I told my mother, but she 
wouldn’t listen. I don’t know who spoke of—of the river first. In 
the village they went there at once. You know there have been 
many accidents in the Gwy. Some of us were searching all night 
—and in the morning some boys—found her. ... She must 
have gone down to gather the flowering water-weeds—they are 
pretty and she was fond of them—her little hands were full of 
them still. The banks were all loosened by the rain, and the 
earth slipped and she must have lost her balance—she lay at 
the bottom of a deep salmon pool—of course there wasn’t any 
hope. She had been dead nearly twenty-four hours when they 
found her. They sent up to tell us, and before I had time to take 
in the horror—to realise anything, I thought of you and telegraphed. 
I hardly know what I telegraphed.’ 

“I missed the telegram. I was coming of my own accord,’ 
said Michael, in a voice so calm that the sound of it surprised himself. 

He wondered whether he were really incapable of emotion ; 
or whether, like Bernard, he had not had time to realise the horror. 

Bernard was speaking again, sobbing in broken whispers. 

‘The inquest—early this morning—thank God it ’s over, before - 
youcame. It’s all peace now—our little angel is at rest—all covered 
up in her coffin—Oh, Winefride ! ’ 

He uttered his sister’s name in such an anguish of boyish sorrow, 
and so pitifully, that Michael felt a sudden spasm of answering 
emotion; but it was pity for Bernard and not for himself that 
moved him. 

‘Don’t think I’ve been like this—unnerved and all that— 
all the time,’ said the boy, piteously. ‘There’s been nobody 
but me. I’ve had to do everything. I didn’t break down till— 
till I saw your face and saw you didn’t know, and thought of having 
to tell you. It’s the telling—I ’ve said it all so badly—but you 
understand ——’ 

‘I understand that—’ Michael broke off; he could not put 
the fact he had learned into words. He saw Bernard’s blue eyes 
looking into his face, with anxiety and wonder mingled. His own 
eyes were quite dry and bright. 

‘I understand—but you see, I can’t realise it,’ he said, gently. 
‘I shall get it into my mind presently, I suppose.’ 

‘I know you’re as brave as—as—but I’m not. I have been 
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up to now, but seeing you—’ said Bernard, and he walked to the 
window and stood there looking out blindly, restraining himself 
from further tears, shamed by his friend’s calm. 

Michael, sitting by the table, watched him, and pity still played 
idly about the surface of his mind. Poor boy! He was unstrung, 
unnerved—no wonder. He tried to awaken his own feelings and 
only succeeded in realising that he had none. 

He found himself thinking, ‘Now I shan’t have to tell her 
anything. There won’t be any need’; and a strange, far-away 
relief touched him, though all the while he knew vaguely that 
something had happened which made the relief of no account. 

Bernard came and stood beside him, looking down at him 
anxiously and humbly, with the dejection and bewilderment of a 
heart-breaking sorrow. And Michael roused himself and tried 
to consider what would be expected of him. 

‘I shall realise—when I see her,’ he found himself muttering. 

‘Didn’t you understand ?’ Bernard hesitated and shuddered, 
and then said pleadingly, ‘ The—the coffin ’s closed. Oh, Michael ! 
She—she wouldn’t have wished it. She’d have wanted you to 
remember her as she was. Don’t you know—the river—a day and 
a night out there—poor, poor little darling,’ he broke down and 
sobbed uncontrollably. ‘Oh, be glad you didn’t see her. Don’t 
you know that——’ 

Michael stopped him with a stifled sound expressive of under- 
standing ; but the fact that he was never to look upon Winefride’s 
face again suddenly pierced the thick cloud of his strange stupor 
with a dart of poignant agony. 

The thought of her death had not touched him as the thought 
that her bodily loveliness was already a thing of the past touched 
him,—with a sudden, wild resentment and horror that almost 
blinded him. 

“Come to her room—we take it in turns to watch there day 
and night. To-morrow—she will be taken to the chapel,’ whispered 
Bernard. 

He rose, stumbling, to his feet, and Bernard asked him hurriedly 
if he felt all right—if he would have some brandy. Michael heard, 
but did not see him; the world was lost in mist for the space of 
ten seconds ; then he said, roughly : 

‘I’m all right.’ 

The silence of the house reminded him of something; what 
was it? Oh yes, the silence of the house at Clode, when its master 
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lay dead. Strange that it should be the same—the same—atmo- 
sphere was the word that occurred to him. Was it really the 
atmosphere, or only the state of mind? He walked steadily across 
the great draughty, lofty hall of the castle, behind its young owner, 
who led the way up the winding stone stair of the turret in which 
Winefride slept. 

Winefride slept! Michael thought of the evening, a few months 
earlier, when he had seen her stepping down the stairs, shading 
the candle with her little transparent hand, and casting the light 
upwards to illumine the halo of fair hair about her sweet face ; but 
the thought brought no sorrow—he realised only the strangeness. 

At the top of the stair Bernard opened a door in a low arch- 
way, and Michael bent his head and passed beneath the arch, and 
entered the maiden chamber of his betrothed wife. 

With his accustomed quickness he took in every detail of the 
bare and simple room. The narrow white bed, with a black crucifix 
at the head, and a little stoup of holy water hung below it. The 
plain furniture, the square of threadbare carpet in the centre of 
the white, boarded floor, whereon trestles draped with white sup- 
ported a coffin of light oak, with tall candles burning around it, 
and flowers heaped upon its closed lid. 

There were two or three prie-dieux; before one a nun knelt 
motionless ; before another was Mrs. Loveden, her head bent over 
her rosary. 

She lifted her large pale face and eyes reddened with weeping, 
and saw Michael, and rose instantly, making a sign to the nun, who 
rose also; they went out together followed by Bernard. 

Michael stood with folded arms beside the coffin, looking down 
upon it. 


He realised now that beneath the flowers his litile love lay 
sleeping ; that her innocent lips would move no more in prayer for 
him ; that he had no longer the power to bring tears to the blue 
eyes closed in eternal slumber. 

Her soul had slipped out of his grasp—away—upwards. 

The room mocked him with its stillness; for the silence held 
a mighty force before which he stood helpless, powerless, impotent 
in his almost incredulous wrath and grief and disappointment. 

For slowly these three emotions grew upon him, and mastered 
him, and shook his being with dumb, furious intensity. 

The veins in his forehead swelled, and the beat in his own 
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temples became audible to him, as he stood there motionless, in 
the candle-light, which slowly gathered brightness as the light of 
day—the red bars of the sunset—faded in the western sky behind 
the spires of the larches on the hill-tops. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WINEFRIDE’S mother sat in the library, which was lighted only by 
the feeble burning of a single oil lamp. 

Her pale blue eyes were sunken and reddened with the shedding 
of many tears, but there was also a strange peace on her waxen face. 

Beside her Mrs. Loveden was seated, on a lower chair, but her 
face showed signs of far more agitation and a livelier sorrow. 

‘Poor boy—poor, poor young fellow!’ she said, and the plump, 
carefully-tended hand that held her sister’s soft fingers trembled 
violently. ‘ Mary Theresa, I cannot get his look out of my mind— 
a kind of fixed look of white, unbelieving despair. I don’t think 
he saw me; I mean, not to take any notice. He just went straight 
to our darling’s coffin and stood there. . . . Bernard came out- 
side with Sister Mary Magdalene and me, and we waited for a time, 
and then I made Bernard go back to him. I was frightened; and 
a minute later he came out, and Bernard followed and took him to 
his room, and said he asked that no one should be allowed to disturb 
him. He would not have any food—nothing—after his journey, 
and Bernard thought it best to let him go his own way.’ 

‘I am sorry for him,’ said Lady Gryffydd, in submissive tones. 
‘But God knew he wasn’t good enough for my darling, and He 
took her away.’ 

Tears rolled down the mother’s face, but her sister, who knew 
her, was aware that they were tears rather of humble resignation 
than of the restless sorrow which possessed her own soul. 

‘Oh, Mary Theresa, that you can be socalm! Your own child ! 
And the pity of it—so young—so lovely, and so dear,’ she sobbed. 
‘I thought I was calmer myself to-day, but the sight of that poor 
young man’s terrible grief brought back to me all our hope in her— 
and her happiness, and her bright pretty face—— ’ 

Lady Gryftydd’s lips twitched, but she wept no more. 

‘I shall go to her soon—in such a few years,’ she said, patiently. 
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‘I used to fret a little over growing old, but now I am very glad. 
And she is safe with her father. You don’t know, Lucy Agnes, 
what a strange blessed relief to me is that thought. She was his 
favourite child. He made no outward difference, but I knew it. 
Perhaps his prayers have saved her from sorrow. My darling. I 
always knew I was not fit to take care of them alone, and Michael’s 
influence over her was growing stronger, and you know he has 
not always been a very good man. I would not judge him. God 
knows I do not mean to be hard on anyone; but when I think of 
my innocent Winefride—I was afraid. But now, though I mourn 
for my child, yet it is peace too. To know her safe for ever from 
this world and all its temptations. For, Lucy, I am her mother 
and I know she had changed. She was becoming absorbed in her 
love for Michael. I know, too, how attractive he is. I have felt 
it in spite of my prejudice against him ; and Joseph felt it, and you 
most of all.’ She looked with mild reproach at Mrs. Loveden, and 
Mrs. Loveden hung her head. ‘ And 1 feared, I feared always, that 
some day—she would yield, and marry him whether he became a 
Catholic or not.’ 

“No, no,’ cried Mrs. Loveden; but Lady Gryfiydd, shaking 
her head, reiterated her conviction firmly. 

‘That is what I feared—that some day she would weaken— 
she would be touched by his perseverance, and perhaps, in the end, 
have come to think that it might be easier to convert him if she 
were with him always. And God saw that she was being tried 
beyond her strength—and took her away—that is my belief,’ she 
ended simply. 

‘Perhaps you are right, though I feel differently. But it is 
very hard for you,’ sobbed Mrs. Loveden, ‘ very hard upon us all. 
But you set me an example—that you can submit thus to God’s 
will even in the midst of your sorrow; even give thanks that she 
has been taken in her innocence—going as it were straight from the 
altar, where she knelt beside you that morning, to her death. It 
is happy that your faith can comfort you, and that you have your 
other children. Thekla is so like her, and has grown up so much 
more like even than she used to be. I start when she comes into 
the room now.’ 

“I shall not have her very long.’ 

‘But you would not keep her back ? ’ 

‘God forbid,’ said Lady Gryfiyd. There was an exhausted 
sound in her tired voice, which touched her sister. 
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“I wish you would go and lie down and rest a little, and let me 
read to you. I might read you to sleep at last.’ 

‘I rest here, and I could not pay attention to reading. Let me 
be, dearest. I shall go back and watch by my darling again, 
presently. I feel more at peace there than anywhere except in 
the chapel—and there is only one more day——’ 


Michael had passed a nuit blanche, and as his open window 
showed the first glimmer of the dawn, he had risen and dressed 
himself, noiselessly, for he knew that Bernard’s room was next to 
his own. 

As he ended, the clock struck half-past four, and he stood at 
the window, looking out upon the slowly brightening sky, and the 
reddening of the east with the coming glory. 

As he watched, the sun rose over mountains flushed with heather 
and gilded with gorse; it shone upon the little, grey stone farm- 
houses with the blue, slated roofs on the mountain-side; and on 
the river that brawled over the rocks and boulders, and flowed 
silently above the deep pools. .. . 

He shuddered as he turned to leave the room; leaving also, 
as it were, behind him, the horrors of the long, long night; the 
crowded images that had haunted his sleepless brain. 

He said to himself that he would go away—back to London— 
anywhere. That he could not stay there. He could not bear it. 

His steps did not turn towards the turret-room where Winefride 
lay sleeping, watched by loving eyes—but downwards to the 
chapel, where she had knelt beside him on the eve of their 
last parting. He was conscious of a vague fancy that there he 
would be nearer to her than he could be anywhere else in the 
world. 

Besides, he would be alone for a long while. They would not 
say Mass before seven. Bernard had told him this on the previous 
evening, and he had noted the fact sub-consciously. 

The chapel was empty, as he had hoped, and the light of the 
morning glory stole through the small, heavily-leaded windows, 
and met the red glow of the lamp in the sanctuary. 

He found a dark corner under the tribune, and took his place 
there, beside the font, and folded his arms in his favourite attitude, 
leaning back and closing his eyes with a sense of peace. 

The fierce emotion which had possessed him through the hours 
of darkness—the sense of the mockery of fate—of the futility alike 
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of his honest endeavours and the ceaseless prayers of his innocent 
betrothed—all for the moment died away. 

In the midst of acute grief the mind is subject to these fluctua- 
tions ; and it may be that such lulls in the tempest of a great sorrow 
alone make it bearable. 

And from this state of sudden mental quiet Michael passed, 
as was natural, after his long vigil and the fatigues of his previous 
journey from the north, into bodily slumber, which must have 
endured for some time, since he woke, with a start, to find Father 
Joseph saying mass. 

There were only a few persons in the church, principally 
members of the household. The women were not distinguishable 
from one another, with black veils draped about their heads and 
shoulders. 

Bernard was serving mass. The sunlight shone through the 
altar window upon his fair head. Michael knelt down and listened 
to words grown familiar during his long stay at Fort Aloysius. 
His soul was numb within him, and he made no attempt to follow 
the service, only listened, sullenly, to the low voice of the priest, 
and Bernard’s clear responses. 

After mass, some English prayers were said, and Michael’s 
senses quickened suddenly, as at the sound of a familiar name 
uttered in a strange place, and a pang darted through his heart. 

. . . thy handmaiden Winefride, whom thou hast commanded to 
depart out of this world . . . 

He knelt on in his dark corner, no further words penetrating 
his consciousness, his head bowed on his arms; while those to 
whom Winefride had been so dear in this world, and whom she had 
held so dear, prayed for the repose of her soul who but a few hours 
since had knelt among them in that holy place. 

He only stood apart, who had been dearer to her than all, 
refusing to pray for that little beloved soul which had started 
forth so suddenly upon its lonely journey—commanded to depart 
out of this world—while these others met her in spirit, and rose 
refreshed and comforted, and went silently away about their 
business, leaving him, the outsider, alone and desolate, in the 
empty church. 

Suddenly his long hesitation—the honest doubts—the spiritual 
deadness—which had held him in bond, appeared to him puerile 
and despicable. His miserable soul yearned after the vanished 
soul of his chosen mate with such passion that he felt as though 
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it must part from his body and follow her into the Unknown; 
and without knowledge, without conscious volition, he found 
that his whole being was convulsed with a dumb agony of prayer— 
the prayer of a man in despair, and in his despair as pitiful as a 
child. 

‘ Winefride! where are you? My little angel, where have you 
flown? If your soul sees me now in my desolation it must be 
sorrowful indeed. Listen to me. Come to me. Pray for me. 
What have I done to be punished like this? I have nothing— 
nothing to reproach myself with since the day you put your little 
hand in mine. Oh, why wasn’t it strong enough to lead me all the 
way? Listen, my sweet: it’s true I was going to disappoint you ; 
—it ’s true I was going to say I couldn’t do what you wished ; 
it’s true I meant to force you to act against your pure conscience. 
Were you taken away because of that, I wonder, my darling ? 
Oh forgive me, if that was why. Have pity on me. What was 
I to do? I tried so hard, honestly and humbly; I tried, God 
knows, to believe—and I couldn’t, I couldn’t. But I want to now. 
I want to now, more than anything else in the world, because you 
wanted it, and because I ’ve no hope, nor wish, nor purpose left 
without you. But I can’t—I can’t. If it’s true—why can’t you 
come and show yourself to me for one little moment ? I ’d believe 
then. By God I would ; I should know then. What would anything 
else in the world matter to me if I knew you were somewhere, my 
sweet ? You believed in prayer, you believed in miracles. That 
poor dying monk smiled and said a miracle would be wrought. 
This is all the miracle I ask. One moment's sight of your dear face 
again in this world. One moment. Oh God, be merciful to me, 
and let me see her——’ 

He lifted his strained, miserable, tearless face to the altar, 
and uttered a hoarse, strangled cry. 

For in all the freshness of her girlish beauty—lovelier, indeed, 
than he had ever seen her—she stood in the sunlight of the sanctuary, 
with her hands filled with white flowers, and her blue eyes gazing 
at him as though in startled wonder, and the filmy black lace 
square she always wore in the chapel veiling the glory of her fair 
hair, and making a shadow about her little, oval face and slender 
throat. 

Dazed as he was by shock, and want of food, and stress of feeling, 
he stumbled to his feet, caught at a projecting ledge of carved 
woodwork in a vain effort to save himself, and fell forward heavily 
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in a dead faint, striking his forehead against the stone step of the 
font. 


Thekla, taking upon herself the duty of tending the altar, 
which her sister had laid down for ever, had been startled by his 
cry, as she emerged from the door of the sacristy with her burden 
of flowers. 

This was her first sight of Michael; but she knew him at once 
—the tall figure, the curly dark hair and handsome features— 
from the photograph Winefride had sent her. 

But the look of sorrow, of yearning, of passionate entreating love 
—that she had never seen, and it thrilled her innocent heart with 
a wild responsive pity. 

The look—the recognition—was instantaneous; and then 
came the fall, and she dropped her burden of flowers instinctively 
and ran towards him. 

He lay on his face and showed no signs of life, and she 
was frightened, being very young and inexperienced. So without 
attempting to raise him, or even touch him, she fled back to the 
sacristy, where she had left the old woman who cleaned the church, 
to ask advice and help. 

The old woman had vanished, and though Thekla ran out 
into the enclosure and shrubbery behind the chapel and called, 
she received no answer. She hurried towards the servants’ offices, 
and then, changing her mind, turned again and came back to the 
church. 

But during the short interval of her absence help had already 
come to Michael; for at the end of mass Father Joseph had 
discerned him in his dark corner, and observing that he did not 
appear at breakfast, he advised Bernard to return and persuade 
him to come in. 

‘Barney tells me he ’s been there since five this morning, and 
you tell me he wouldn’t take any food last night. He ’ll make 
himself ill. I ’d have given him credit for more sense ; but there ’s 
no telling how grief will affect people’s heads,’ said Father Joseph, 
simply. ‘Just go, like a good fellow, and tell him he’s adding 
to our unhappiness and his own by refusing to join us, or I’ll go 
if you like, but I know very well I’m not as tactful as I ’d wish to 
be.’ 

‘I ’d rather go myself, Uncle Joe,’ said Bernard, and he went. 
He caught sight of the prone figure as he entered, and ran, as 
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Thekla had done, to Michael’s side; but he did not pause to call 
anyone, before lifting his friend’s head tenderly ; he then perceived 
the abrasion on the forehead, which was already swelling, and 
that Michael was completely unconscious. 

He and Michael’s servant and Father Joseph were presently 
carrying an insensible form out of the church and into the hall, 
where Michael was laid on a great leather couch; and amid the 
subdued exclamations of Lady Gryfiydd and Mrs. Loveden, Thekla 
slipped past the little group unperceived, and stole up the turret- 
staircase to her sister’s room. 

Fainting in church, after a prolonged fast, was no uncommon 
thing at Aberfraw; and as soon as the abrasion on Michael’s 
forehead was discovered to be but skin-deep, Lady Gryfiydd’s 
alarm subsided, though she could not refrain from scolding Bernard 
for permitting his guest to go fasting to bed on the previous evening. 

She blamed her son and not Michael. 

‘ How could he have the heart, poor fellow, to think of eating 
and drinking ? I always say it’s one of the most dreadful things 
that with death in the house one goes on with one’s meals as 
though nothing had happened. And yet—what is one to do?’ 
she sighed, in her subdued weary undertone. 

‘ Just give him a plate of strong soup directly he comes round, 
Bernard,’ said Father Joseph, who, in spite of his honest grief and 
his true concern for Michael, was yet fidgeting to get to his own 
breakfast and his cup of hot cofiee, which, after saying mass, 
was always sorely needed by the good man. ‘Let him have a 
whiff of your mother’s salts—that will bring him to. There, there— 
he’s all right now,’ and he hurried off to the dining-room. 

Michael recovered consciousness suddenly and without the 
aid of the salts. He sat up, and drank a little of the coffee Mrs. 
Loveden brought him from the breakfast-table, and then asked 
earnestly if he might speak to Father Joseph alone. 

With a regretful parting glance at the eggs and bacon to which 
he had just helped himself, Father Joseph hurried into the hall, 
and the others returned to the breakfast-room. Presently he 
came back, looking rather disturbed and helpless. 

‘ What shall I do? He wishes to be received into the Church 
at once—this moment.’ 

‘Thank God ! ’ said Mrs. Loveden. 

‘He must have come down here to tell her he was ready,’ 
said Lady Gryffydd, and she hid her face and cried, with a mixture 
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of feelings that she could not have analysed—regret to have 
misjudged Michael; relief in the certainty that this man would 
owe his salvation to her child, whom he had yet not been found 
worthy to wed. 

‘That accounts for his coming down so suddenly,’ said Mrs. 
Loveden. ‘Oh, poor little Winefride!’ and she too wept. 

‘He has been fully prepared, of course,’ said Father Joseph, 
looking from one to the other in the perplexity customary to him. 
‘But I do not like this haste—at such a moment.’ 

“How could there be a better moment? What is there to 
wait for ? * cried Bernard, with his thin young face glowing. 

Michael opened the door and walked in among them. He 
glanced restlessly round the room, and they suddenly realised the 
cause of Father Joseph’s disturbed expression. For it crossed 
the minds of all three that he walked like a drunken man. 

His face was deadly white, and his eyes burned strangely 
beneath the great swelling on his forehead, which had been sponged 
ciear of blood; but he steadied himself against the table, and 
when he spoke they were reassured, for his speech was perfectly 
composed, and his voice clear and low. 

‘I am very sorry,’ he said, ‘ for giving you all so much trouble. 
But I hope you ‘ll do what I ask. There need be no delay. I’ve 
been instructed for weeks and weeks. I’ve my general confession 
all prepared. I’m quite ready to make it. All I ask is just to 
be formally received. I—I was waiting for something—and now 
there’s nothing more to wait for. And now, thank God! it’s 
happened, just as Brother Emidius said it would.’ 

His eyes seemed to wander, but they caught Bernard’s, full of 
joy and thankfulness and the fervour of the enthusiast, and 
Michael’s expression became entreating. 

‘Look here,’ he said, stretching out his hand to his friend. 
‘Tell them I’m all right, Bernard. I’m a bit shaken by my fall 
or faint, or whatever you say it was. But I’m all right. I know 
perfectly well what I’m asking. Don’t let them put me off. 
Haven’t we had lessons enough of the uncertainty of human life ? 
There ’s—there ’s only a step between this world and the next— 
and—and—they ’ve heard my call. I knew directly what I had 
todo. I’m afraid of any delay. See me through this, Bernard.’ 

‘Why should there be a delay ? ’ said Bernard, and he darted a 
fiery look of combined reproach and entreaty at his uncle. 

‘My boy, is it not the wish of my heart to receive him ? ’ said 
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Father Joseph, almost weeping. ‘I only wish that there may 
be no unseemly haste. Father Keegan must be told——’ 

‘I want it to be at once, without a moment’s delay, because— 
said Michael, looking at them calmly—‘ because I have reason to 
believe that I am going to be il]l——’ 

He spoke so slowly, so distinctly, and with such an authoritative 
aloofness, that not one of them dared to question him further, 
or to comment upon the strangeness of his proposition. 

They looked into each other’s faces, and had not a word tosay, 


> 


The general confession was made, and Mrs. Loveden and Ber- 
nard, kneeling in their places in the church, thought it strangely 
short; conditional baptism was administered, and then Michael 
knelt on a long, long while before the altar. 

Bernard alone waited for him, becoming at last uneasy lest his 
friend should over-fatigue himself after his faint, yet loth to dis- 
turb him. Eventually he rose and asked him in a whisper if he 
were ready to return to the house, and Michael answered in rather 
a thick voice that he was quite ready. He made his genuflexion 
and, to his companion’s surprise, began to walk in the wrong 
direction. Bernard touched his arm, and he turned obediently 
and walked down the centre of the church to the entrance from 
the Castle. 

He crossed the empty echoing hall steadily, and mounted the 
great staircase, and Bernard followed him, observing his dazed 
condition with concern. But when he asked him if he were going 
to lie down, and try to sleep off the effects of the knock on his head, 
Michael replied quite naturally that that was what he meant to do. 
And when Bernard asked him further, if he really felt ill, he answered 
‘ Not at all’ in rather a surprised tone. 

They parted at the door of his room, but half an hour later 
Bernard, looking in, saw his friend lying on the bed asleep, and 
withdrew, feeling more satisfied. Returning again in another hour, 
he perceived that Michael’s attitude was absolutely unchanged, 
and that he was deathly pale. He went to the bedside, bent over 
him and called him ; receiving no answer he lifted one of the nerve- 
less hands gently. It dropped from his fingers like the hand of a 
corpse; the pulse was feeble and intermittent. Much alarmed, 
the boy shook him by the shoulder, and called him more loudly, 
and to his infinite relief Michael opened his eyes, of which the pupils 
were curiously contracted, and answered him; relapsing almost 
instantly into apparent insensibility. 
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His breath came in faint, hardly perceptible sighs, and the 
swelling on his forehead was greatly increased. 

The local doctor was sent for—a rough, kindly Welsh septua- 
genarian—and his verdict brought a new anxiety into the house of 
mourning. 

‘I once had concussion of the brain,’ said Lady Gryffydd, 
alarmed. ‘I was thrown out of a pony-carriage, on to my head, 
and stunned. But I wasn’t able to get up and walk about after 
it, and be perfectly sensible. I was unconscious for an hour and 
a half, and then I came to and got gradually better. But it was a 
long time before I could bear any noise, and I suffered severely 
from headache. He had no headache. He was perfectly well 
after being a little sick and faint from the fall. This has come on 
of itself from his grief, poor boy. He said he felt it coming on, 
Dr. Price-Jones, and I don’t like his looks at all. He looks to me 
as though he were dying.’ 

The doctor was accustomed to Lady Gryffydd, and though he 
pleased her by listening attentively to all her remarks, he seldom 
or never attempted to answer them. 

‘He must be kept absolutely quiet in a darkened room for a 
long time whateffer,’ he said ; ‘ and as he is a very important gentle- 
man, and expense no object, I ’ould prefer to have a second opinion, 
becoss I am getting an old man.’ 

‘We must have the best advice in the world, of course,’ said the 
boy, who loved Michael. 


The requiem mass was sung for the repose of the soul of Winefride 
Gryffydd; and the poor body that had been in life so tenderly 
loved and cared-for, lay mercifully hidden in its oaken case, beneath 
a white pall, heaped with flowers, before the altar in the chapel. 

At the appointed time it was borne on the shoulders of humble 
friends and mourners to its last resting-place in the valley below 
the Castle ; while Michael lay unknowing, in a darkened room, his 
spirit wandering in a world of shadows where time and events held 
no meaning. 

Now and then he emerged partially from the mesh of dreaming 
which held him, and became dimly conscious of pain, and of a 
bewildering inability to fix his thoughts ; and as these intervals of 
sensibility to outward things became more frequent, he fancied he 
discerned among the faces that hovered about him in the eternal 
twilight, the serene dark-eyed countenance of Edith Roath. 

Gradually he became able to distinguish this apparition from 
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the crowd of images that oppressed his distraught brain, and to 
assign it more certainty and solidity. He even faintly argued with 
himself that it must be real, because the face was framed in the 
severe white of a hospital-nurse’s cap, such as he had often fancied 
Edith wearing, though he had never actually beheld her in one; 
and also because this was the only face that never travelled slowly 
up to the ceiling and vanished, like most of the faces he tried to 
follow with his eyes about the room. 

The first coherent words he spoke were addressed to this vision, 
and the sound of an answering human voice, low, soothing, and 
cheerful, penetrated the mental mist that surrounded him, and 
brought an extraordinary sense of relief. He could not follow her 
explanation, but his mind rested contentedly on the impression it 
received. He slept quietly for many hours, and when he woke, 
asked the same question as before. 

The nurse answered him in the simple words she would have 
used to a young child, and Michael saw that she had a kind face, 
and intelligent dark eyes, though the fleeting likeness to Edith 
Roath had vanished, and with it all perception of the association 
of ideas that had produced it ; he tried to thank her, but presently 
growing confused he desisted, and again sank into slumber. 

“Yes, Sir Bernard; he is really better,’ said the nurse, weary 
with her long vigil, and greeting the usual inquiry in the early 
morning with a tired smile, which nevertheless had much of sym- 
pathy and interest. ‘If I’m not mistaken he’s going to get quite 
all right again, only you must remember that his brain is in a 
ticklish condition, and we shall have to be more on our guard than 
ever now against emotion or excitement.’ 

She was touched by the faithful devotion of the boy, who 
guarded the sick-room, literally, day and night, ensuring by his 
incessant vigilance the absolute quiet commanded by the great 
specialist. She was touched no less by the wide anxious blue eyes 
of the little fair sister who hovered in the background, in her black 
frock; not venturing to cross the threshold, but waiting breath- 
lessly for the news her brother conveyed. 

When the nurse came on duty again that night, she found her 
patient once more sleeping peacefully; but there were traces of 
tears upon his thin face, and on his thick black eyelashes ; as though, 
like a child in his weakness, he had cried himself to sleep. 

Then she knew that he had begun to think and to remember. 


(7'0 be continued.) 
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A DISCOURSE ON MODERN SIBYILS.} 
BY LADY RITCHIE. 


Ir is not only to unite teachers and to improve teaching that the 
English Association exists, but also to give in some measure a 
personal expression to our love of books, to the thoughts and 
impulses which come from their infinite combinations. 
Everything is to be found in book-lore ; not only is the generous 
feast spread out for favoured guests, but the crumbs are there 
falling from the high tables. There is fun, there is fancy and 
good-humour, there is companionship for the solitary, comfort 
for the sad, knowledge of life for the young, and for the elders 
pleasant gossip and remembrance. Professor Ker has brought 
Romance before us; Professor Bradley has spoken of Poetry and 
its uses—Who that was present on that last occasion when he 
spoke will not remember it? The foggy gloom of the streets 
invaded the crowded, attentive room, but it was of light, and 
lovely things, the lecturer discoursed. The wide suggestions 
appealed to those who could follow them, as well as to those 
among us who could not always follow with full comprehension, 
but who appreciated and breathed for the moment with some 
deeper breath, ‘living,’ as Professor Bradley said, ‘a section of 
each poet’s own life’ in the passing realisation of his thought. 
It may seem presumptuous indeed for a ‘ wren with little quill’ 
to follow such discourses with mere personalities, small in com- 
parison to those larger philosophies, yet a literary association is 
intended to emphasise and give voice to the various units which 
compose the whole, as letters are part of a word, words form the 
sentence, and finally the book of life itself is spread open. 
There is no doubt but that different chapters of Literature 
commend themselves to different generations. A well-known 
critic, an American lady, Miss Fanny Repplier, also taking a 
personal stand-point, deplores the misfortune of having been 
herself born quite a century too late for Success! She appeals 
to ‘Evelina,’ that work admired by Johnson and Burke; she 
points to Hannah More, whose tragedies drew tears from and were 
1The Presidential Address delivered at the Annual General Meeting of the 
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praised by Garrick, whose tracts reached Moscow and made their 
edifying way to Iceland itself—tracts, such as ‘Charles the 
Footman’ and the ‘Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,’ which are 
also said to have been found by a missionary in the library of the 
Rajah of Tanjore. ‘Those were the days to live in,’ cries Miss 
Repplier, ‘when families tore the ‘Mysteries of Udolpho” to 
pieces in their eager interest, when the astounding Miss Seward 
dazzled the literary world; and unfortunates, born a hundred 
years too late, may look back with wistful eyes upon an age 
which they feel themselves qualified to have adorned !’ 

Some time ago, borrowing a title from a well-known Elizabethan 
collection of histories, I wrote a little volume called ‘A Book of 
Sibyls.’ It did not concern classical beings, with flying robes 
and tripods, uttering incoherent rhymes and oracles at Delphi and 
elsewhere, but it related to certain women leading notable lives in 
mob-caps and hobble-skirts. Jane Austen, then as now, was 
supreme among them, although some sapient critics of her own 
time considered her ‘common-place,’ and not to compare to 
the Edgeworths, Barbaulds, and Opies of the day. 

When it was first suggested that I should speak to the English 
Association of yet another generation of Sibyls nearer to my own 
experience, I could but feel that, unlike Miss Repplier, I had been 
fortunate indeed in the time of my birth. I do not know whether 
others will agree with a friend of mine who declares that people 
reach their complement from ten to twelve years old, and that 
they never really change after that time, though they may learn 
more and more facts. As the years go by, and, alas, the hour for 
forgetting may begin, the same observer still exists throughout the 
different stages. Mrs. Gaskell and Mrs. Oliphant were my torch- 
bearers in youth as afterwards. The Brontés were magicians, 
flashing romance into the little Kensington street in which we dwelt. 
George Eliot followed. I do not here attempt to speak of all the 
great masters of the craft then living, but of certain women with 
whom I have had the privilege of being in some relation. These 
ladies were dressed not in flying draperies nor in mob-caps and 
hobble-skirts, but in crinolines—though it seems almost desecration 
to mention the fact, or to suggest that George Eliot ever wore 
one. They put on lop-eared bonnets when they went abroad ; 
their parasols were the size of half-crowns; they had sandalled 
shoes, or odd flat elastic brodequins. Whatever their dress may 
have been in 1850 they were true Sibyls nevertheless. Their 
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voices were direct and outspoken, they went straight to the heart 
of things. When I made their acquaintance, I myself was about 
twelve years old and forbidden by my governess to read novels. 
No objection was made to the works of Miss Yonge, personally 
unknown to me indeed, but nevertheless a sympathetic confidante 
and playfellow. I was older before Miss Braddon wove the spells 
which my father and Dickens both so warmly praised. My father 
liked ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret’; Dickens specially cared for the story 
of ‘The Doctor’s Wife.’ Many other Sibyls were yet to be, but in 
those early days they concerned me not. Rhoda Broughton was 
in her schoolroom, Emily Lawless was in her nursery, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in her cradle. Mary Cholmondeley and Margaret Woods 
were not even born; not to speak of how many others besides, 
happily yet to be, poets, historians, essayists, whose names will 
come to all our minds. 

My governess herself gave me Mrs. Oliphant’s first book as an 
exception to the rigid rule against novel-reading, saying she heard 
it had been written by a girl only a few years older than I was. It 
was in Scotch which I could not understand, but it was a novel all 
the same. As to the stern edict of limitation, fortunately for me 
‘Blackwood’ was not a novel, but a sober-looking magazine 
with a brown-paper cover and a picture of George Buchanan, 
surrounded by thistles; and there it was that a few years later I 
found the ‘Scenes from Clerical Life,’ all-absorbing, convincing, 
written as I imagined by one of the wisest of men. I used to try 
to picture him to myself, grave and noble, with a melancholy 
reserved manner, rather bald—certainly a clergyman from Cam- 
bridge. It was like going to his church to read of Amos and Milly 
Barton and the people out of ‘Janet’s Repentance’ and ‘ Mr. 
Gilfil’s Love Story,’ who seemed to fill our house where such good 
company was already to be found. 

There are certain Overtures, like that one to the ‘ Freischiitz,’ 
which in the opening bars bring before us all the coming wonder of 
the great music yet to be. In the same way, it seems now, looking 
back, that when I wondered over the first opening chapters of 
George Eliot’s work, all the suggestion of its future came flooding 
in. I cannot think that she has ever given us anything more 
beautiful than the ‘Scenes from Clerical Life,’ as they dawned 
then, complete, full of heart and of knowledge—knowledge of 
that special phase of life which was in her own experience. 
The very first sentences of ‘Amos Barton’ open in old 
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Shepperton Church, where George Eliot, as a child herself, is 
waiting in her place: 


‘As the moment of psalmody approached, by some process to me as myster- 
ious and untraceable as the opening of the flowers or the breaking-out of the stars, 
a slate appeared in front of the gallery, advertising in bold characters the psalm 
about to be sung.’ Then follows the description of its accompaniment, ‘the 
bassoon, the two key-bugles, the carpenter understood to have an amazing power 
of singing “counter’’ who formed the complement of a choir regarded in Shep- 
perton as one of distinguished attraction, occasionally known to draw hearers from 
the next parish. ... The greater triumphs were reserved for the Sundays when 
the slate announced an Anthem .. . when the key-bugles always ran away at 
a great pace, while the bassoon every now and then boomed a flying shot after 
them... .’ 


Better even than the account of the choir is the noble sermon 
the author speaks in conclusion, and of which this is the text : 


* Blessed influence of one true loving human soul on another! Not calculable 
by algebra, not deducible by logic, but mysterious, effectual, mighty as the hidden 
process by which the tiny seed is quickened, and bursts forth into tall stem and 
broad leaf, and glowing tasseled flower. Ideas are often poor ghosts ; our sun- 
filled eyes cannot discern them ; they pass athwart us in thin vapour, and cannot 
make themselves felt. But sometimes they are made flesh; they breathe upon us 
with warm breath, they touch us with soft respons've hands, they look at us with sad 
sincere eyes, and speak to us in appealing tones ; they are clothed in a living human 
soul, with all its conflicts, its faith and its love. Then their presence is a power, 
then they shake us like a passion, and we are drawn after them with gentle com- 
pulsion, as flame is drawn to flame.’ 


Some one asked me once if I liked books or people best. It is 
an impossible question to answer. Books are people, if they are 
worth anything at all; just as people at times become books, and 
are often all the better for the transmigration. 

I once had a talk with George Eliot. It was in winter time with 
the snow lying on the ground. She sat by the fire in a beautiful 
black satin gown, with a green-shaded lamp on the table beside her, 
where I saw German books lying and pamphlets and ivory paper- 
cutters. She was very quiet and noble, with two steady little eyes 
and a sweet voice. As I looked I felt her to be a friend, not exactly 
a personal friend but a good and benevolent impulse. I remember 
she said ‘ it was better in life to build one’s cottage in a valley so 
as to face the worst and not to fall away; and the worst,’ she 
continued, ‘ was this very often, that people were living with a 
hidden power of work and of help in them which they scarcely 
estimated. We ought to respect our influence,’ she said. ‘ We 
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know by our own experience how very much others affect our lives, 
and we must remember that we in turn must have the same effect 
upon others.’ 

I cannot but recall at the same time what another friend once 
told me of George Eliot’s vivid suffering and susceptibility to 
outer influences, to criticism. People of an imaginative nature 
buy their experience dearly, and perhaps over-estimate the im- 
portance of the opinions which disturb them. Miss Bronté suffered 
much in the same way, and I have known similar instances even 
among literary men. At the time when I knew George Eliot her 
name was famous, ‘Middlemarch’ and ‘ Daniel Deronda’ had 
issued like fertilising tides, lagging sometimes, then again carrying 
everything along with them. She had written that noble opening 
chapter to ‘ Romola,’ that ‘ Proem,’ as she chooses to call it, in 
which she stands upon the Ponte Vecchio looking over Florence 
and evoking its past and its present, and describing with so 
sure a touch ‘the little children in the old city making another 
sunlight amid the shadows of age.’ 

I have sometimes tried to define to myself the differences 
between the great women-writers of my youth. George Eliot 
and Mrs, Oliphant seem to be Rulers in their different kingdoms 
of fancy; George Eliot watching her characters from afar, Mrs. 
Oliphant in a like way describing, but never seeming subject 
to, the thronging companies she evokes. Mrs. Gaskell, on the 
contrary, became the people she wrote about. When she wrote 
of Charlotte Bronté, for instance, she saw with her eyes and 
imbibed her impressions. In the same way in her stories she 
seems inspired by each character in turn, whether it is Molly 
Gibson or her step-mother, or Miss Matty and Miss Deborah, 
or shall we instance Philip Hepburn in ‘ Sylvia’s Lovers,’ walking 
along the downs in the darkness, looking towards the lights in 
the distant valley and listening to the clang of the New Year 
bells ? 

Currer Bell wrote some years before George Eliot began to 
publish. There is an amusing and indignant letter addressed 
to George Lewes in 1850, when Currer Bell, in correspondence 
with him, complains of a review (in the ‘ Edinburgh’) he had 
written of her work. Some one once asked Miss Yonge what 
she felt when the reviewers cut her up. She laughed, and said: 
‘Well, I don’t cry all day long as Miss Bronté does when she 
reads an adverse review.’ But Miss Bronté’s standard is quite 
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different from Miss Yonge’s.! For her everybody struck a note, 
and was to be reckoned with. She concludes her letter to 
Lewes in these words : 

I shake hands with you, you have excellent points, you can be generous. I 
still feel angry and think I do well to be angry, but it is the anger one experiences 
for rough play rather than foul play. I am yours with a certain respect and 
more chagrin, 


CuRRER BELL. 

Endless histories of the Brontés have been written of late, 
but the stories of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ of ‘ Shirley,’ of ‘ Villette,’ are each 
in turn biographies of Charlotte Bronté and of her sisters, told 
by her with that passion which coloured everything she touched, 
We have no need to be taught to admire her. She was a Sibyl 
indeed with oracles at her command. She flashed her inspira- 
tions upon her readers, and all through the sadness of her life 
and its surroundings one realises the passionate love which 
pervaded it, both for the people who belonged to her, and the 
places and things to which she belonged. She was a poet. She 
owned, as only poets can own, the world all round about her. 
The freehold of the fells and the moors was hers, and of the 
great Yorkshire vault overhead; and above all that eager heart 
was hers, throbbing in the little frail body. 

‘If you knew,’ she writes to a friend, ‘my thoughts, the 
dreams that absorb me, and the fiery imagination that at times 
eats me up, you would pity and, I dare say, despise me, but 
I know the treasures of the Bible, I love them and adore them, 
I can see the well of Life in all its clearness, but when I stoop 
down to drink, the pure waters fly from my lips as if I were 
Tantalus.’ 

No more spontaneous honour was ever offered by one woman 
of genius to another, than when Mrs. Gaskell wrote the life of 
Charlotte Bronté. The opening of the book is very remarkable ; 
the wild West Riding country is there, the weather is there, the 
country people are made to talk—how old Tabby lives in the 
stone Parsonage along with the Parson and his wonderful children ! 
We see those girls growing up as time goes on, growing into 
tiny gigantic women, so timid, so strong, for whom life was so 


1 There is a pretty story told in Mrs. Romanes’ Life of Charlotte Yonge, 
who was frightened by the popularity of The Heir of Redclyffe, and who went to 
consult Keble, fearing her own undue elation. ‘Do you care for such things?’ 
said kind Keble; and then he quoted the concluding words of the 90th Psalm; 
‘Prosper thou the work of our hands upon us, O prosper thou our handiwork. 
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great a matter, who thought the world was made for them, who 
faced death with such calm and courageous dignity. 

Any one who has ever studied the work of the Brontés must 
have realised that gift of description which was theirs. I re- 
member once being in Brussels, having lost my way, when I came 
to a place off the high street which was strangely familiar to 
me, a place where steps led from the street to a lower level; and 
there stood a fine old house with closed doors and shutters, and 
a walled garden, and summer trees overgrowing the walls. Surely 
this had all been seen before by me, and I had an odd impression 
of a figure flitting from the doorway ; then I suddenly recognised 
the house in ‘ Villette,’ where Lucy Snow spent that long and lonely 
summer time. On my return to the hotel I found that I had not 
been mistaken. Alas! according to an article published not long 
ago in ‘ Blackwood,’ the Pension Héger and its inhabitants also 
recognised the pictures in ‘ Villette,’ I can imagine the interest 
and the dissatisfaction they must have given, most especially to 
the mistress of the establishment. The writer of the article, an 
American girl who had herself been at the school, describes all that 
M. Héger and his wife told her of their admiration and respect for 
their pensionnaire, and their dismay when they discovered the 
impression they themselves had made upon her. For years after- 
wards, by Madame’s decree, no English pupils were received into 
the establishment; and what they subsequently thought of the 
American girl’s article I do not know. 

As a child I can remember Charlotte Bronté talking to my 
father with odd inquiring glances ; as a girl I heard of her from 
her friends and admirers. Only the other day a characteristic 
story was told me by Mr. Reginald Smith. When his father-in- 
law, Mr. George Smith, wished to have Miss Bronté’s portrait 
done he applied to Mr. George Richmond, the great painter, 
who agreed to make the attempt but who found it almost impos- 
sible to catch the likeness, so utterly dull and unresponsive was 
her expression. For a long time he tried in vain to interest her 
and awaken any glean of life; at last by chance he happened 
to mention that he had seen the Duke of Wellington the day 
before. Immediately the mask came to life, the light flashed 
forth, and all was well. 

Some years after her death I visited the shrine to which such 
hundreds of pilgrims have climbed in turn. We came from Keighley, 
toiling up the steep hill at some hour when the women were leaving 
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their work at the mills, and the echo of their wooden clogs, striking 
upon the stones, followed us all the way. We reached Haworth 
on the hill-top with its scattered cottages and distant wolds and the 
grim, stately church uprearing in the churchyard. We stopped at 
the doorway of the inn, of which we had read and which Branwell 
Bronté frequented. The days of which I am speaking are so long 
ago that the host was still alive who had known the Brontés, and 
he described how Branwell used to linger in the bar late into the 
night, and finally be sent hurrying home by a back door and a short 
cross-road that leads to the parsonage. We, too, followed the road, 
hoping to see the rooms in the little rectory where the great visions 
had been evoked for all the world to wonder at. The then dwellers 
at the parsonage, naturally exasperated by an unending stream of 
uninvited visitors, refused to admit us, and, this being so, we 
crossed the adjacent churchyard and came to the church, where a 
pew-opener showed us the old pew and the monuments, and we 
heard her discoursing, somewhat too familiarly I thought, of those 
whose dead memories still outshine the living presences. Nay, 
the very creatures of their imaginations still seemed more alive 
than many of us. Who shall limit the life of visionary friends, of 
dream children after the dreamers are gone ? 

Just as archeologists trace buried cities, so I have lately heard 
of an American critic who has, with a personally conducted party of 
compatriots and Norwegians interested in books and education, 
followed the traces of Mrs. Gaskell’s advance and travelled from 
America vid Norway to Knutsford in Cheshire to see the actual 
home of Miss Mattie at ‘Cranford,’ so as to be able to describe it 
to the classes at home. 

What a kind gift to the world was this ‘ Cranford,’ that city 
of refuge! Charlotte Bronté, writing to Mrs. Gaskell in 1853, says 
of a letter: ‘It was as pleasant as spring showers, as reviving as 
a friend’s visit, in short, very like a page of ‘“ Cranford.” ’ 

‘Cranford’ is no heroic school of life, no scene of passion : 
it is daily bread, it is merry kindness. It proves the value of 
little things, it is the grain of mustard seed, it reveals the mighty 
secret of kindness allied to gentle fun. Parson Primrose would 
have been at home there, so would Sir Roger de Coverley and 
Colonel Newcome. There should be a proposal to give the free- 
dom of the city to certain favoured heroes and heroines—we 
might each select them for ourselves. 

I have quoted elsewhere the description given to me by Mrs. 
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Murray Smith, when I asked her what she remembered of Mrs. 
Gaskell. She answered, ‘Many have written of her, nobody has 
ever quite expressed her as she was, nor given the charm of her 
presence, the interest of all she said, of her vivid memory and 
delightful companionship.’ 

As for Charlotte Bronté, most of the later happiness of her life 
came from Mrs. Gaskell’s protecting element of common sense and 
kindly friendship. ‘Do we not all know that true greatness is 
single, oblivious of self and prone to unselfish unambitious attach- 
ments ?’ wrote the author of ‘ Cranford.” Her daughter, speaking 
of her long after, once exclaimed this was in truth her mother— 
simple, forgetting her own interests in trying to help others. 


I have wished in this little address to recall these four well- 
known Sibyls of my early youth—George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Currer Bell, Mrs. Oliphant. Of all these, Mrs. Oliphant’s life 
is the one most familiar to me, and with my remembrance of her 
I will conclude. Her presence is still vivid for all who knew her, 
that white-haired, bright-eyed lady, sitting in her sunny room at 
Windsor, with her dogs at her feet, with flowers round about, 
with the happy inroads of her boys and their friends, with girls 
making the place merry and busy, and a curious bodyguard of 
older friends, somewhat jealous and intolerant of any affections 
of later date than their own. It was good to see her among them 
all, ever serene in attention and interest, the most noteworthy 
mistress of the house, welcoming courteously, speaking definitely 
and to the point with her pretty racy Scotch accent and soft tones. 
Her work was never-ceasing, but it scarcely seemed to interfere 
with her hospitable life among her associates. 

I knew her abroad as well as at home. I was once staying in 
a hotel at Grindelwald with the Leslie Stephens. Mrs. Oliphant 
and her young people were there also, and our parties joined com- 
pany. We used to dine together, walk together ; I used to see her 
at her daily task, steadily continuing, notwithstanding all the 
interruptions of nature and human nature—the changing lights on 
the mountains, the exclaiming of youthful excursionists, the many 
temptations to leave her task. I was always struck, when I saw 
her writing, by her concentration and the perfect neatness of her 
arrangements—the tiny inkstand of condensed ink, into which 
she poured a few drops of water enough for each day’s work, the 
orderly manuscript, her delicate, fine pen. ... When she had 
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finished, she would come out in the evening for a saunter along 
the valley with Leslie Stephen and the rest of us. She was one of 
those people whose presence is even more than a pleasure, hers 
was a stimulus; she was kindly, sympathetic, and yet answering 
with that chord of intelligent antagonism which is so suggestive 
and makes for such good talk. 

She used to tell me a great deal of her past life at that time, 
but with a certain reserve also, and it was not until I read the 
Autobiography published after her death that I realised what 
her great cares had been. I could then understand why she had 
been so scornful of mental difficulties which seemed real enough 
to some of us, and why she always spoke bitterly of problems of 
thought—she who had so many practical troubles to encounter. 
The impression of that special time is very vivid still—the busy 
clatter of the Swiss village close at hand, the great surrounding 
mountains, the terrace where we used to sit together under the 
clematis in full flower, and her eyes shining as she talked on and 
on. I remember her once saying, when I exclaimed at something 
she told me, ‘ Temperament has a great deal to do with our lives, 
and mine is a hopeful temper and has carried me on through 
terrible trials.’ 

Some time after our visit to Grindelwald, I wrote to her to ask 
for a literary contribution for a friend, an editor who was ill and in 
great need of help. Mrs. Oliphant immediately sent a story, a 
charming, long, cheerful story, which (as I discovered later) had been 
written by her son’s sick bed, and which she gave as a gift with her 
bountiful hand at a time when she hardly knew where to turn 
for money. What friend in trouble was ever dropped or ignored 
by her? When her helpless brother and his children came 
appealing to her she took them all into her home. The brother 
died, and his fine young son also died just at the opening of the 
career in which Mrs. Oliphant had started him, but the delicate girls 
survived to repay with full measure all the love they had received. 

Mrs. Oliphant wrote near a hundred novels, we are told, besides 
her admirable criticisms and her histories, besides her reviews, 
and the lives of Montalembert, of Irving, and of Laurence Oliphant, 
her kinsman. Her books of travel about Florence, and Venice, 
and the Holy Land represent her holidays; as for her mystical 
histories, they always seem to be more like herself than anything 
else ; for though she hated mental speculation, she was a believing 
mystic in the semblance of a dignified Scotch lady, a little cold 
in manner and tart in speech. Yet, as is the way with some, 
she too was strangely moved at times to cast away all conceal- 
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ment, and to pour out in writing those heart-secrets, which seem 
spoken, not to the world, but to the very spirit of sympathy which 
is in the world, when the pen runs on almost of its own accord and 
the human spirit cries aloud from the depths of silence. 

I do not remember to have read anywhere else a description 
more to the point than that written by Mrs. Oliphant, towards 
the close of her writing, in a book which she calls ‘The Ways ol 
Life,’ describing ‘the ebb-tide’—the sudden realisation that 
all advance is at an end.... ‘It is a very startling discovery,’ 
she says, ‘to one who has perhaps been going with a tolerably 
full sail, without any consciousness of weakened energies or failing 
power, and it usually is as sudden as it is strange, though probably 
other people have already found it out and traced the steps of its 
approach.... But yet the ebb has its poetry too, though the 
colours are more sombre, and the sentiment is different. The flood, 
which in its rise seemed almost individual, pervaded by something 
like conscious life or force, becomes an abstract, relentless fate when 
it pours back into the deep gulf of the sea of forgetfulness. . . .’ 

Mrs. Oliphant has herself criticised her own work—she might 
have done better, she says, if she had written much less, and 
reached a higher level. Fancy was hers indeed, intuitive grasp 
of circumstance: only the very bountifulness of her gift was her 
temptation. ‘Was it love of mammon,’ she asks, ‘ which im- 
pelled me to write on, or love of my children?’ Would the praise 
of the critics have been worth the daily happiness of all those 
who depended on her toil for their gaiety and superfluity, those 
for whom she so gladly slaved, morning, noon, and late into the 
night ? She used to sit up at her writing after every one was gone 
to bed, and rise again on dark winter mornings to see her boys off 
to their early school. At times she was weary, but again and 
again she was able to resume her task with renewed interest. 
Too often she wrote by her sons’ sick-beds, in apprehension and 
unspeakable terror. 

No one has spoken more truly of her than a friend who lived 
after her for a time in the pleasant Windsor Crescent house. ‘ It is 
good,’ says Mrs. Lionel Cust, ‘to gather up again some memories 
of that vivid and charming personality, of that brave, indomit- 
able spirit, of that amazing agility which could rise to every 
emergency and every crisis, which could amuse itself with the 
smallest interests or penetrate far into the mists of the unseen.’ 

‘ As I saw her in the last years of her life,’ Mrs. Cust continues, 
‘she was old, but with the dignity of a queen, and shining eyes 
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which seemed as though they saw far into the distance. She was 
looking towards “the more genial land,” waiting for the time 
when she would be with those again whom she had lost here, and 
in that steadfast hope she died.’ 

‘ The one good thing I am conscious of,’ she wrote to her friend 
‘ A.K.H.B.,’ is the great, calm, all-sustaining sense of a Divine 
Unseen walking in the cool of the garden... .’ 

So much for the Torch-bearers of the Early Victorian days! 
Not very long ago people spoke of the rising generation knocking 
at the door ; it seems now as if it had already ceased to knock. 
It has burst in, leaving the doors wide open to admit the draughts 
from outside, and the shouts and shrieks and the storms of dust, 
as well as the more harmonious echoes of natural life. 

The impatient effects, the incoherent audacities of the post- 
present taste in literature, art, and music, appeal to an entirely 
different set of feelings from those which existed in my own age. 

I cannot think they will ever impress our children as our familiar 
visions have impressed us, and will still impress those who are 
yet to live. I heard of a great leader of modern ideas exclaiming 
the other day, ‘ We are living in the present: why go on con- 
stantly dwelling on the past?’ But he was speaking to a young 
woman at the time, and an cld one might have answered him, 
‘Because, as you yourself have sung in “ Lest we forget,” the 
past holds us in its noble grip and it is the present.’ 


This paper was written far from home, at Venice, in the spring 
of 1912, in a window of the Palazzo Barbaro, that benevolent house 
most beautiful, where so many of us have been received and enter- 
tained in kindness. From its windows, morning after morning, one 
might watch, beneath the pale blue heaven, a sweet advancing angel 
brightening every instant in annunciation of the day to come, 
divinest lights changing into sunshine, morning clouds trailing 
towards a distant duomo, doves calling, and bells sounding with 
the dawn. 

Just opposite, across the Grand Canal, stands another palace, 
also with carved balconies and ancient windows and sunlit terraces. 
This palace now belongs to a lady who, loving good English and 
beauty of style, has chosen to bestow here in London a yearly prize of 
a hundred pieces of gold, to be won in fair combat by literary 
aspirants, young knights of the pen. 




















DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


Axsout the middle of the 18th century, when the unsuccessful 
rebellion in favour of the Stuarts led to the final conquest of the 
Highlands for civilization, numerous families of the Gaels migrated 
nearer the centres of industry in the south and threw themselves 
eagerly into the sensible pursuit of an independent livelihood and 
a modern education. So much had the semi-savage conditions of 
life on the islands and mountains of Western Scotland fallen into 
disrepute among a more prosaic generation, that these Highland 
clansmen as eagerly exchanged their Gaelic patronymics—savouring 
somewhat of Neolithic and early Aryan times—for more common- 
place Saxon surnames. Thus the Gows became Smiths, and the 
MacLeays (why, it is not very clear, because MacLeay seems to 
mean ‘Son of the Grey-headed’) transformed themselves into 
Livingstones. The Highland stock which settled down in south- 
west Scotland as Livingston, Liviston, or Livingstone, must have 
possessed unusual qualities for successful pioneering enterprise, 
for during the later 18th century and much of the 19th we hear of 
men of that name making careers for themselves in Canada, Central 
America, the West Indies, South America, India and Malaysia. 

David Livingstone, the greatest of them all, descended from a 
crofter family of the little island of Ulva, off the much larger island 
of Mull. His grandfather, finding it impossible to support his large 
family on the subsistence of his farm, came south to the Clyde, and 
took up work at Blantyre, eight miles from Glasgow, where a cotton 
manufactory had just been established. All his sons, except 
Livingstone’s father, entered the army or navy during the wars 
with France ; but his son Neil became a dealer in tea and made 
Blantyre—where David was born—his residence or head-quarters, 
though much of his work was done as a pedlar. Pedlars, however, 
like ploughmen and shepherds, were educated men in the Scotland 
of the late 18th century ; and David Livingstone—the centenary 
of whose birth will be celebrated on March 19, 1913, grew up 
in a circle of plain-living but high-thinking people. Their out- 
look on life was cramped by false views of religion and that mistaken 
worship of the Jewish conception of Jehovah which precludes 
questioning and inquiry into how the world was made. Yet Living- 
stone, though he entered the cotton factory as a child-labourer at 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. 201, N.S. 21 
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the age of ten, was not discouraged from spending a portion of 
his first week’s wages on a Latin grammar, even though the 
rest of his pay must go to assist his mother in providing her 
family with food. His passion—for that much-abused term may 
really be applied to his ardour—for education was easy to satisfy 
in the country of his birth. There was an evening school from 8 
to 10 which he attended from his tenth to his nineteenth year, 
whereat he learnt to read and understand the great Latin writers, 
whether their literature was profitable to him or not.! He worked 
(with short intervals for eating) at the factory from 6 .M. to 8 P.M., at 
the evening school between 8 and 10, and in further studies at home 
till near midnight. For six nights a week he often had less than 
six hours’ sleep. He contrived to lighten his mechanical toil at the 
factory by placing a book on a portion of the machine so that he 
could snatch sentences as he passed backwards and forwards at 
his work, undisturbed by the roar of machinery. 

Yet there must have been holidays at the factory, other than 
stolen Sabbaths, because he writes of his botanical and geological 
rambles about the hills and dales, which quickened the real religion 
stirring in him, the longing to know how the world was made and 
what Man—and what he himselfi—might make of it. His 
enthusiasm for science—he even studied astrology—led him 
into occasional conflicts with his father, who was of that type of 
Presbyterian which made a fetish out of the Old Testament and 
saw saving grace in the dismal outpourings of theology by a few 
narrow-natured, eighteenth-century expounders. Livingstone was, 
up to the age of fifteen or sixteen, sometimes flogged by his father 
for his refusal to read such works as ‘ Practical Christianity’ by 
Wilberforce (into which the present writer once dipped, to find 
it childishly sentimental and eminently unpractical) or Boston’s 
‘Fourfold State.’ Such treatment (he writes) induced ‘a dislike to 
dry doctrinal reading, and to religious reading of every sort, which 
continued for years afterwards.’ It was gratifying to find his own 
idea, that true religion and science are not hostile, but friendly to 
each other, fully proved and enforced by his after-studies. 

“We entered a limestone quarry—long before geology was so 
popular as it is now. It is impossible to describe the delight and 
wonder with which I began to collect the shells found in the carboni- 
ferous limestone which crops out in High Blantyre and Cambuslang. 
A quarryman, seeing a little boy so engaged, looked with that 


1 His knowledge of Latin at any rate made it easy for him in after-life to 
acquire Portuguese. 
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pitying eye which the benevolent assume when viewing the insane. 
Addressing him with, “ How ever did these shells come into these 
rocks ?”’ ‘When God made the rocks, he made the shells in 
them ”’ was the damping reply.’ 

Yet, mainly from his enthusiastic interest in all creation, 
Livingstone became early in life a man of deeply religious feeling 
and mode of life, though disinclined to give definite allegiance to 
any specific branch of the Christian Church, unless it were—in later 
years—the Church of England. There was much in the work and 
the missionary efforts of the Church of Rome which appealed to him 
strongly, though to many of her doctrines he could not subscribe. 

As a youth he desired to go out as a ‘ medical missionary ’— 
the phrase was a new one then, though it describes so many among 
the best types of missioners at the present day—and to accomplish 
this purpose he walked into and out of Glasgow (sixteen miles 
there and back) several times a week to attend the classes of Glasgow 
University in Greek, Medicine and Divinity, paying his fees out of 
his increased wages as an expert cotton-spinner (‘I never received 
a farthing of aid from anyone’). Originally he had intended, 
after getting his degree as a Licentiate of Physicians and Surgeons, 
to go to China on his own account, having ideas far beyond those of 
his time as to the future awakening of China, and the need for the 
civilization of the world that that awakening should be on Christian 
lines. But friends at Glasgow suggested a career under the London 
Missionary Society (already famous for its successful propaganda 
through men like Robert Moffat). He adopted this suggestion 
because of the ‘ perfectly unsectarian character of this society. It 
sends neither episcopacy, nor presbyterianism, nor independency, 
but the gospel of Christ to the heathen.’ 

In after-life Livingstone came to see that bishops have their 
uses: the mission he himself instituted by his personal efforts— 
that of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to Central Africa 
—was an episcopal one. But at that stage and age (1835—40) 
it is quite certain that there was only one missionary society exist- 
ing which could have long retained his services and those of other 
noteworthy pioneers of keen intelligence who desired to preach 
nothing but the essence of Christianity and not become involved 
in disastrous apologie for the ‘ truths’ of the Old Testament which 
led poor honest Colenso into his martyrdom for the cause of true 
religion—the seeking after truth. 

The war which broke out between Britain and China through the 
insistence on free access to specified Chinese trade-markets (a war 
21-2 
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with a bad name, because it was waged to enable Indian opium 
manufacturers to send this drug to China ; but really a struggle which 
was to begin the awakening of China from the paralysing despotism 
of the Manchu Tartars) diverted Livingstone’s thoughts from China 
to South Africa, and he embarked for Capetown in December, 
1840, at the age of nearly twenty-seven years. So that he was no 
raw enthusiast, but had devoted some six and a half years (slaving 
nearly all this time at the cotton mill) to the study of Greek, Hebrew, 
Medicine and Surgery, History and Theology. He was probably 
supported for about a year by the London Missionary Society after 
being accepted on probation, and while he pursued his studies in 
England. 

His appearance, when at this period of his life, had little that was 
remarkable or even prepossessing about it. He was about five 
feet seven in height—certainly not taller-—so many times is he 
referred to by his sportsmen-friends in Africa as ‘ the plucky little 
missionary,’ the ‘ determined little man’ ; slim, rather loose-jointed, 
but with well-shaped, clever hands. His recurved chin and full, 
‘obstinate’ under-lip gave him a rather sullen look; his com- 
plexion was sallow, the face rather lined, eyes brown, hair, moustache 
and eyebrows, black.! The eyes were probably hazel, and this with 
his dull white skin and dark hair gave him a distinctly Spanish 
look. He was in fact of that Iberian type so often to be seen among 
Highlanders, and in the Pictish regions of Scotland. 

One who saw and knew both—great as the interval of time 
was between them—has told me that there was about Livingstone’s 
face an expression which he saw again long afterwards in the 
features of Robert Louis Stevenson, and in some directions a 
spiritual affinity also. 

Livingstone went out to Africa determined to explore. To that 
end, and after his fashion of never losing an opportunity to acquire 
knowledge, he studied on board the ship which took him to South 
Africa, vid Brazil, the difficult art of taking astronomical obser- 
vations for the fixing of latitude and longitude—twice as difficult 
‘on land because of the absence of a natural horizon. The orders 
of his Society sent him immediately to southern Bechuanaland 
whence, at Moffat’s advice or instruction, he went farther north to 
the Molopo River. From the French Evangelical missionaries en 


1 Livingstone in course of time lost the somewhat Spanish look of his earlier 
‘manhood. Before he was fifty, the moustache and whiskers were grey-white, 
‘and the abundant head-hair was turning to iron grey. He was only sixty when 
he died, and by that time was a white-haired man. 
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route he heard the stories that had been taking shape for ten years 
or more, of a great lake, a land of running waters and big trees to 
the north-west, beyond the Kalahari Desert ; and at once the wish 
came to him (recorded for us in one of his letters) that he might be 
the first explorer to reach that lake, at any rate to get there before 
the Frenchmen. 

Livingstone’s was not a perfect character, or he would have been 
as cloying to study and to read about as one or two of his contem- 
poraries in Africa, lay and clerical, whose biographies ought to 
edify, but somehow exasperate where they do not bore. Were these 
great pioneers, these splendid, fearless gentlemen, compact of other 
clay (one asks oneself, remembering, as a marginal commentary, 
how there is no one of our intimate acquaintance who can be pro- 
nounced faultless) ? Did they never lose their tempers, never behave 
unjustly, never refuse monetary help to an aunt, a brother, or a cast- 
away ? Did they never fail to read the lessons in the village church 
except when obliged to absent themselves from home on business 
or errands of mercy? Did they never display envy, malice, or 
uncharitableness ? Apparently not. The minutest scrutiny can 
detect no flaw in three or four personages who have played great 
parts in the history of South and Central Africa and of India as 
well. They were not even to be pitied on the physical side, but 
were of goodly stature, of handsome appearance, and of a bravery 
which knew no qualm. 

From them one turns almost with relief to Livingstone, who, 
without the keen intelligence animating his face, might with truth 
have been called—especially in early middle age—an ugly little 
man, who, though, brave and resolute, was intelligent enough to 
know fear and anxiety, and to avoid needless perils. Oswell, his 
friend, admirer, and companion, insists on the obstinacy of his 
disposition—from the good side, of course. ‘In no account of him 
I have ever come across is half enough made of the curious, per- 
sistent sticking to his line of action. If he hadn’t been a Scotchman 
one might have called it obstinacy, but with this man it was more : 
a very quiet, dogged persistency, unwilling to render any explanation 
of how and why, but still quite clearly defined in his inner man.’ 
This persistency was coupled with a kind of conviction—never 
precisely put into words—of his predestination as an opener-up of 
Africa, a missionary of knowledge, one fore-ordained, whether in 
Eastern Asia or Southern Africa, to show the way to the inquiring 
white man and induct the backward peoples into the way of life— 
this last in a sense so broad and comprehensive as to unite the 
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sufirages of mid-nineteenth-century divines and early twentieth- 
century philosophers. But his great obstinacy prevented him on 
several occasions from taking the right course, either in the 
direction of laying a basis for a British-protected Zambezia (a thing 
he had set his heart on), or in solving the true secret of the Lualaba. 
Obstinacy and the fear that he might be forestalled in this great 
discovery by someone else sent him to his death on the swamps 
of Bangweulu; whereas it is just possible that, had he returned to 
Europe under Stanley’s protecting care, he might have lived another 
ten years and have greatly hastened by his influence the evolution 
of Central Africa towards freedom and happiness. 

His sense of predestination made him slightly arrogant as a 
young man, too summary and crisp in his judgments of others, 
condemning indeed (in his private letters) as inept, petty-minded, 
or scandal-loving, colleagues (like Edwards) whom, on other evidence 
and on their subsequent achievements, one must pronounce to have 
been worthy men, of grit and intelligence. His treatment of 
Thomas Baines! on the second Zambezi expedition was not quite 
fair; and, indeed, on this forlorn hope—the expedition to survey 
the Zambezi, Shiré, and Lake Nyasa, and open them up to British 
commerce and Mission work, without either the co-operation or the 
submission of the Portuguese—his temper, formerly restrained and 
placable under the severest trials and disappointments, gave way 
to an irritability and moodiness which produced a coolness from 
time to time between the leader and the rest of the staff of the ex- 
pedition. The book which describes this Zambezi enterprise of 
1858-64—a good deal of it written by his brother and secretary, 
Charles Livingstone, a man of somewhat disagreeable disposition— 
is not fair towards the Portuguese officials on the Zambezi. How- 
ever much these last may have disliked the advent of the British 
in what they had regarded for three hundred and fifty years as 
their private preserves, they behaved towards Livingstone, his 
officers and men with singular forbearance, and even remarkable 
generosity. But for the Portuguese the expedition might once or 
twice have met with a complete disaster, perhaps even the death 
of nearly all the staf_—owing to the extreme difficulties attending 
the negotiation of the bars at the Zambezi mouths, and the shoals, 
rocks and rapids of that uncertain water-highway. On his first 
contact with this nation in Angola, Livingstone wrote of them in 
glowing terms and did them full justice: ‘May God remember 


1 A pioneer of the first rank, but rather a conceited and superficially educated 
person, 
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them in their day of need!’1 He it was who recorded what might 
otherwise have passed unnoticed, that a Portuguese official, Senhor 
Candido de Costa Cardoso, had in 1846 forestalled him in the 
discovery of Lake Nyasa. 

But in compiling the records of the second Zambezi expedition, 
he attempts to throw too much blame on the Portuguese for his 
failure in that part of his scheme which meant the foundation of 
British trading posts and mission stations in Nyasaland, and the 
opening up of the Zambezi generally. He failed in reality, because 
neither he nor anyone else appreciated the enormous difficulties 
of the vague and vast enterprise on which he had been somewhat 
recklessly sent out by the British Government in 1857: the un- 
healthy climate, the germ-diseases conveyed by mosquitoes, flies 
and ticks, the frightful difficulties of navigation in the Zambezi and 
Shiré, the devastation of Nyasaland which was going on by the 
Muhammadan Yao slave-traders (for which the Portuguese were no 
more to blame than the British, the slaves being obtained for the 
Zanzibar market), the absolute impossibility of conducting either 
missionary, planting, or trading work without some small force of 
armed men to keep order. The Portuguese were barely able to 
retain the lands they claimed and occupied, and even if they had 
enlarged their forces so as to protect British colonists and teachers 
in Nyasaland, the last thing Livingstone desired was to admit their 
right to do so or their governing rights over any part of Zambezia. 
It was an utterly false position, one too often characteristic of the 
British Government in the early stages of colonial enterprise, when 
the great idea of Downing Street was to avoid responsibility, to main- 
tain a fluid, non-committal policy, and to get some one else to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire ; to be commended if they succeeded, 
and if they merely burnt their fingers, then to be denounced with 
unctuous rectitude. Livingstone and Kirk and their companions 
—not forgetting the two excellent bluejackets, Rowe and Hutchins— 
worked like heroes from 1858 to 1863-4 (Livingstone, when the 
British Government abruptly cancelled the commission for the ex- 
pedition, stayed on alone for nearly a year to finish his surveys and 
inquiries), and what they achieved for geography and the physical 
study of Africa was most noteworthy. They had practically dis- 
covered and had surveyed the coasts of a great lake—Nyasa—had 


1 It is practically certain that in his first great journey to Angola and across 
the continent Livingstone would have perished from disease, poverty, or the 
hostility of natives had it not been for the active, warm-hearted assistance of the 
Portuguese. 
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mapped the Shiré (scarcely known before), and the Zambezi from 
its delta to Sesheke. They had made magnificent collections of 
the Zambezian flora and fauna, and, though it may not have been 
appreciated at the time, had laid the foundation of the future pro- 
tectorate over British Central Africa. That such a protectorate did 
not immediately emerge from their work was only due to the fact 
that the Foreign Office of that date, which in a blithe mood had em- 
barked on this venture in 1857, now shrank from the diplomatic 
trouble of a settlement with Portugal. It had come to appreciate 
the very definite claims which the Portuguese asserted to the mouth 
and banks of the lower Zambezi, and realised that the enforcement 
of these claims would make a British protectorate over the Shiré and 
Nyasa impossible. But Earl Russell lacked the resolution and skill 
to obtain or extort from Portugal what Lord Salisbury won for us 
in 1890-1 ; the international freedom of the Zambezi and the access 
by water to Nyasaland. 

As early as 1840 Livingstone, in his private letters, had adum- 
brated the Cape-to-Cairo idea in the form of a journey which he 
would like to make—and a chain of mission stations—from Cape 
Colony overland to Abyssinia. His second Zambezi expedition was a 
very definite step towards this north-to-south extension of the British 
Empire over Africa. He did much in the forties of the last century 
to keep Bechuanaland free from Boer intervention ; for as early as 
that the Boers, outraged by the chicanery of the British in regard 
to Natal, were desirous of closing the road to the north, while 
Livingstone was equally determined to keep it open. This aim 
was achieved not merely by great exploring journeys which riveted 
public attention on Central South Africa, but by the impression his 
character and teaching made on the chiefs of Bechuanaland. 
Thanks to him—but also to Oswell, James Chapman, Frederick 
Green, William Webb of Newstead Abbey, and Frank Vardon, 
his admirers, and in some sense his followers—the chiefs of the 
Barolo, Bakwena, Bahurutsi, Bamangwato and Makololo clans 
of Bechuanaland and central Zambezia kept the country open 
for British traders and travellers between the Limpopo River and 
the Upper Zambezi. 

When Livingstone had been back in England for about a year 
after his six years’ strivings in Eastern Zambezia, the Prime Minister 
of the day, Lord Palmerston, perhaps regretting the cold neglect of 
the great explorer by his colleague, Earl Russell, and dimly con- 
scious that this sad-faced, quiet missionary-man had done some- 
thing in Africa which posterity would consider epoch-making, 
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commissioned Mr. Abraham Hayward to find out ‘ what he could 
do for Livingstone.’ At this time the ‘Consul to the Kings and 
Chiefs of Central Africa,’ with a family to educate and support, 
had been left without salary or prospects of employment, depend- 
ent for his living on what he might earn by his pen. Livingstone’s 
reply was he wanted only one acknowledgment of his work in 
Africa, a treaty with Portugal which would open the Zambezi to 
free navigation and free trade. 

His passionate interest in Africa, displayed through those last 
seven years (1866-73) of toilsome journeys which were spent in an 
attempted solution of the Nile problem, was not merely geographical. 
Side by side with this devotion of his remaining strength of mind 
and body to the answering of the greatest enigma in African hydro- 
graphy was the hope that if the Luapula-Lualaba turned out to be 
the Upper Nile, and a navigable highway through Central Africa 
between the vicinity of Lake Nyasa and the Albert Nyanza, Great 
Britain—or failing her, the United States, or an Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan under Sir Samuel Baker—might be induced to intervene in 
the affairs of Central Africa, to link up the activities of South 
Africa with pioneer work of British officers on the Equatorial 
Nile, and thus to extinguish the Arab slave-raids and slave- 
trade in the region of the great lakes. His main idea in all 
these musings, traceable through his journals, his private letters, 
official despatches, and talks with Stanley, was that the negro had 
the best chance of peace and improvement under the British egis. 
But after Stanley had left him to return to the coast he wrote in 
his journal the memorable words now inscribed on his tombstone : 
* All I can add in my loneliness is, may Heaven’s rich blessing come 
down on everyone—American, English, or Turk—who will help 
to heal the open sore of the world’ (the Arab slave-trade). 

Livingstone, by his saintly life, his patience and sweetness of 
disposition in these later years, his conversance with Swahili, his 
humour, his acquaintance with not only the Bible but the Koran 
and the legends of the Arabs, his skill in medicine, won the deep 
regard and sometimes—where they were worthy of it—the affec- 
tion of the Arabs, especially the Arabs of Maskat, and not the black, 
miscalled ‘ Arabs ’ of the Zanzibar coast-countries. Equally he con- 
ciliated negro tyrants or received the spontaneous homage of the 
humbler black folk. Yet he was not a good caravan-master, from 
the point of view of a traveller who must maintain order and 
discipline, punish robbery and deceit, and go where he intends to 
go—whether the destination is pleasing or not to his porters, In 
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this capacity Stanley was altogether his superior. Livingstone’s 
gentleness of disposition in his last journey, his dreaminess, 
absorption in his thoughts and studies caused him to be robbed and 
delayed, and most badly served all round by the Indians and negroes 
whom he engaged in Bombay or Zanzibar. The breakdown of his 
constitution, the nervous strain of many disappointments, were 
more due to the carelessness or dishonesty of his porters than the 
actual hardships or dangers which he underwent. Frequently they 
deserted him on a mere rumour of danger, or would fling down a 
case with his precious supply of medicines so that all the bottles 
were smashed, or throw it into the bush before deserting. His 
priceless stores of tea, sugar, coffee, arrowroot, and such-like 
provisions were rifled on the way up from Zanzibar or were sold to 
Arabs. Several times deserting porters spread false rumours of 
his death, which either increased the indifference with which the 
British Government was beginning to regard him, or made it seem 
unnecessary to the British Consulate at Zanzibar that special pains 
should be taken to convey letters or stores safely to a man whose 
very existence in the heart of Africa was so uncertain. Accord- 
ing to the Rev. Horace Waller, Prideaux, who for a time during 
Livingstone’s last journeys was the Agent and Consul-General at 
Zanzibar, laid himself open to criticism in history for his seeming 
indifference towards Livingstone’s interests, not only whilst he 
was alive, but when his dead body was brought back a distance 
of nearly a thousand miles overland to be conveyed to England. 
In this last incident we see the other side of the picture, the 
other result of Livingstone’s extraordinary gentleness and for- 
bearance towards his negro servants. Though there was much 
base metal amongst the Africans with whom he had to deal, 
especially those who had been released slaves and trained in Indian 
mission schools, there were some amongst his followers whose 
whole-hearted devotion he completely won and retained to the time 
of his death. The account of how, after he was found dead in the 
early morning of May 1, 1873, in a native hut near the shores of 
Bangweulu, his body was prepared for transport to England, his 
heart and viscera buried under the big tree in Chitambo’s village— 
of how these negro porters from the Komoro Islands, from Nyasa- 
land or the Manyema country, or the mission schools of Nassik, 
embalmed the dead body, packed it most cleverly and conveyed 
it, together with all Livingstone’s journals, papers, and instru- 
ments, to Zanzibar, over a thousand miles of the wildest parts of 
Africa—is one of the most beautiful episodes in the history of the 
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Dark Continent, creditable alike to black and white. These negro 
porters, only sixty in number, had in some places to fight their 
way through the populous villages of greedy or superstitious tribes, 
and, most difficult of all, to evade the petty-minded or meddlesome 
instincts of Englishmen forming part of the futile relief expedi- 
tions, each of whom seemed to be inclined to treat Livingstone’s 
body, his journals, or his instruments as pawns to be used in some 
game of self-advancement. Even when the little cortége had slipped 
past all these dangers and had reached Zanzibar they were most 
coldly received by Captain Prideaux, and but for the sagacity and 
the generosity of James Young, the great chemist of Glasgow, who 
had been Livingstone’s tutor in chemistry and his life-long friend 
and generous helper, Susi, Chuma, and Jacob Wainwright would 
never have been heard of any more. As it was, through Young’s 
action they were present at his funeral in Westminster Abbey. 
Livingstone’s books are full of meat. It is doubtful whether 
they will ever become obsolete or out of print, for they are a mine 
of information to the student of Africa. Each time I re-read them, 
some fresh fact or allusion arrests my attention and increases my 
admiration for the writer. He was indeed a modern-minded man, 
and his interest in Africa was perspicacious. Long before any other 
modern writer—in succession to the early Portuguese—he mentions 
the existence of the Zimbabwe ruins on information supplied to him 
by the natives. In 1872 we find him writing on a Stone Age in 
Africa with a degree of judgment and foresight that is quite aston- 
ishing. If this high praise—from the point of view of the ethnologist, 
philologist, botanist, zoologist and geologist—is to be given to the 
three books of Livingstone’s written for popular reading, what 
may not have been the quality of his manuscripts dealing purely 
with science ? And this we shall probably never know, for, by some 
perverse fate, what Livingstone no doubt regarded as the best of his 
work in Africa has never come to and may never reach our know- 
ledge. There are said to be manuscript vocabularies of his dealing 
with the languages of South-west and Central Africa stored in the 
Grey Library in Capetown, which the Cape Colonial Government 
for fifty years, more or less, has been too parsimonious to print and 
publish. But in addition to that we are informed by the Rev. 
Horace Waller, who edited the last journals of Livingstone, 
that he (Waller) cut out of this work in two volumes ‘all the 
purely scientific material.’ What did he do with it? Where 
is it? Who is hiding it ? 
It was a publisher who alone made the later life and achievements 
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of Livingstone possible. As a missionary he was always treated 
fairly, and—according to their means—generously, by the London 
Missionary Society ; but the agents of this Society were, and are, 
only paid sufficient for a bare subsistence. In Livingstone’s 
case small extra grants were made to cover expenses connected 
with his wife and children. The Society, in fact, did its utmost for 
him without transgressing the spirit or letter of its constitution. 
The Royal Geographical Society, which, under the somewhat pom- 
pous Sir Roderick Murchison, probably tripled its membership on 
account of Livingstone, and derived great fame amongst the nations 
for being his patron (so to speak), only, as far as I can ascertain, 
supplied him with about £500 from first to last towards his expenses. 
The British Government gave him a salary for six years at the rate of 
£500 a year (in all, £3000), but was so niggardly in its support of 
his second Zambezi expedition that Livingstone, in attempting to 
carry out this work efficiently, spent on it about £6000 of his own 
money. Subsequently, I believe, the Foreign Office allowed him 
£500 for his expenses during his last seven years of travel. 
Livingstone also mentions that they gave some monetary assistance 
to his daughter Agnes (his wife had died on the Zambezi in 1861). 
He spent largely on his own ventures and expeditions, and behaved 
very generously to some of his colleagues. At the same time he 
endeavoured to give the best possible education to his children. 
How did he manage this and yet leave enough behind him for their 
support ? Mainly because John Murray gave him £10,000 down 
for his first book, and treated him with proportionate generosity 
for his second and his posthumous third. The house of Murray 
probably paid to Livingstone or to his heirs at least £20,000. A 
national subscription raised in Scotland endowed him with £2000. 
The people of Capetown gave him £840, the city of Bombay £1000, 
and the generous chemist, James Young, £1000. A considerable 
proportion of this total sum of £21,000 which he amassed in his 
lifetime—nearly half—was spent on his expeditions. 

He is buried in Westminster Abbey. So far as I am aware, 
no notable statue, or a statue of any merit or publicity, has ever 
been erected to commemorate this great man in a public place in 
England or Scotland. The British South Africa Company has put 
up a memorial to him at the Victoria Falls, but Great Britain and 
British South Africa have still to acquit themselves in some way for 
the immense debt that they owe to David Livingstone. 

H. H. Jounston, 

















CALIBAN’S VISITS TO ENGLAND. 
BY SIR SIDNEY LEE. 


i 


‘A strange fish !’ exclaims Trinculo when he first catches sight of 
Caliban. ‘ Were I in England now, as once I was, and had but 
this fish painted [sc. outside a booth], not a holiday fool there but would 
give a piece of silver: there would this monster make a man; any 
strange beast there makesa man. When they will not give a doit to 
relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.’ 
Trinculo bears witness to a perennial phase of popular curiosity. 
A wild man from an unfamiliar country will draw many doits from 
onlookers at any fair in the world. Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
were singularly eager for new experiences, and Trinculo does not 
probably underrate Caliban’s capacity to make a British showman’s 
fortune. 

But there was more literal substance in the jester-sailor’s speech 
than students of Shakespeare realise. Caliban was in a practical 
sense known in England not on the stage alone. If in his own 
unique, dramatic shape he had not passed beyond the boards of the 
theatre, near kindred of his had figured on the highways of English 
life, and had excited much wild surmise among Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries. Caliban’s creation may readily be traced to 
opportunities which Shakespeare and his countrymen enjoyed in 
London of studying at first hand the aboriginal temperament. 
Verbal and written narratives of travel were rich in sketches of 
strange human or semihuman inhabitants of distant lands. But 
‘wild’ visitors were often in England to supplement the teaching 
of books. It was a composite portrait which issued in Caliban 
from Shakespeare’s pen. There, detail, which was drawn from very 
varied quarters, was fused together, at times somewhat capriciously, 
by his imagination. The occasional presence in person of Caliban 
or his kindred on English soil clearly whetted Shakespeare’s interest 
in the riddle of uncivilised humanity. ‘The Tempest’ enshrines, 
within its vast bounds of life and poetry, memories of English- 
men’s strange encounters at their own doors with wild men from 
the unmeasured territories of the West. 
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II. 


The curiosity of all Europe was piqued in the 16th century by 
the mystery enveloping the American aborigines, and the desire 
to observe at close quarters specimens of this unaccountable phase 
of human nature was universal. The appetite sprang into life 
with the first discovery in the modern era of new lands and seas, 
and it grew with every expansion of geographical knowledge. 
When Portuguese mariners in the 15th century first brought the 
west coast of Africa within European cognizance, they straightway 
exhibited negroes to the Court and people of Lisbon. Columbus 
and his colleagues, on their return to Spain from their voyages 
across the Atlantic, were always accompanied by a few ‘ West 
Indian’ natives. Kings welcomed these human prodigies as 
eagerly as their subjects, and Trinculo laughs lightly at the royal 
taste when he remarks of Caliban: ‘If I can recover him, and 
keep him tame, and get to Naples with him, he’s a present for any 
emperor that ever trod on neat’s leather’ (‘Tempest ’ IT. ii. 65). 
The practice was charitably condemned by Queen Isabella of Spain 
as an infliction of needless pain on unoffending persons. But the 
royal pity was deemed superfluous and many pleas were advanced 
to reinforce the ceaseless cry of curiosity. It was justly argued 
that the explorers suffered constant embarrassments from inability 
to converse with the American aborigines. The creatures might 
well acquire, on visits to Europe, the explorers’ languages, and 
thereby might serve as future interpreters. Their conversion 
to Christianity might, too, grow easier when they saw the religion at 
work in its normal environment; they might themselves become 
missionaries among their kindred in their own country. There was 
little practical significance in the arguments but they went some- 
way to reconcile humanitarian sentiment with the habit of publicly 
exhibiting living Indians to the astonished gaze of the old world. 

Here the visits of American Indians to Tudor England alone 
call for notice. But other countries offer material for a like 
study. The impressions produced on contemporary France by 
natives from the West throw indeed a peculiar sidelight on the 
general experience, and justifies a preliminary word. Although 
Cartier and the heroic French explorers of the far North brought 
home Eskimos to the delight of his fellow-countrymen, most of the 
native visitors to France through the 16th century hailed from Brazil. 
Portugal exerted a shadowy sway there and professed to exclude all 
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foreigners, but the brilliant dye-woodsand the birds of many-coloured 
plumage tempted French invasion. The Brazilians were an amiable 
people ; they were reputed to organise their settlements on a com- 
munistic basis and to practise certain mechanical arts with greater 
skill than any of their neighbours in the great continent. The ham- 
mock which was fashioned out of the fibres of the palm-tree, first 
reached Europe from Brazil; the word was pure Brazilian. It 
was out of vague reports of the native life of Brazil which reached 
Sir Thomas More at Antwerp that he evolved his conception of his 
imaginary island of ‘ Utopia.’ The first Brazilian native to arrive 
in France excited vast curiosity and attracted much public favour. 
He not merely accepted Christianity, but according to tradition 
so readily adapted himself to his entertainment that he married his 
French host’s daughter, and founded a French family of some repute. 
Some years later a troop of his fellow-countrymen devised a 
spectacle at Rouen before the French King Henri II and his Queen 
Catherine de Medici. In a mimic forest set on the banks of the 
Seine a Brazilian chief addressed his followers in their own tongue, 
and then to the joy of his vast French audience, illustrated in play 
with his companions the native modes of warfare. Frenchmen of high 
intelligence interrogated these strangers and eagerly sought from 
them knowledge of their customs and mental outlook. The great 
philosopher, Montaigne, was among the questioners. The Brazilians, 
according to his reports, showed no lack of intelligence. They 
shrewdly commented on the schism in European communities 
between rich and poor, and on the respect paid to men of hereditary 
rank who were neither old in wisdom nor well versed in war. The 
essayist was drawn to infer that the golden age still flourished in 
the new world. That sanguine conclusion, which was widely adopted 
by French writers, enhanced the popular interest in native visitors. 
Ronsard, the prince of poets of the French Renaissance, saluted the 
American Indians as innocent dwellers in a Western Arcadia whose 
voyages across the Atlantic might convince Europe of the 
numbing sophistications of its current culture. 


III. 


The fantastic procession of the native Indian began its march 
across the English arena with almost the first year of the 16th 
century. The movement saw at the outset occasional interruption, 
but throughout Shakespeare’s lifetime it was in almost continuous 
activity. 
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For a long time England’s intercourse with the New World was 
less regular and more spasmodic than that of Portugal, Spain or 
France. The early incursions into Labrador which John Cabot, the 
Venetian pilot, inaugurated from Bristol, were abandoned after the 
first trials. The natural products of the Northern snows, fish and 
furs, did not tempt sustained exertion. But it was the Bristol 
pioneers who began the practice of capturing American natives for 
exhibition at home, and, in 1502, there reached Bristol as many as 
three ‘ American Indians,’ the first of the long series of American 
visitors to Tudor England. The strangers excited more enthusiasm 
than any other fruit of the voyage. They were clothed in beasts’ 
skin, they ate raw flesh, they spoke an unintelligible tongue, and their 
faces were thickly covered with pigments. Yet they were ‘ of good 
stature and tractable condition,’ and when they were inspected by 
Henry VII and his court they behaved respectfully. They soon 
adopted English clothing and English modes of life, and were 
thought to differ in complexion or bearing little from their hosts. 
They were obviously Eskimos, with whom Europeans have always 
found intercourse easy. 

Less than thirty years later Henry VIII, the son of Henry VII, 
enjoyed an experience already familiar to his royal brothers of 
France. The English king was confronted at Whitehall by a cacique 
or chieftain of Brazil, whose physique and bearing deepened the 
wonder of the home-keeping people. He came under the convoy of 
William Hawkins, of Plymouth, who had been capturing negroes on 
the coast of Africa and selling them in Brazilian ports. Hawkins’s 
Brazilian guest made it a condition that one of Hawkins’s sailors 
should be left behind with his tribe as hostage. England was hardly 
behind her French neighbours in friendly hospitality to an envoy 
from Brazil. His personal adornments fed English curiosity. ‘ Small 
bones planted’ in holes in his cheeks stood ‘an inch out,’ and a 
precious stone of the size of a pea was fastened to his lower lip. 
The cacique prolonged his stay for a year, but unhappily died on the 
homeward voyage. His friends at home were satisfied with his 
treatment, and the English hostage, the first Englishman to reside 
for any time on the American continent, came back unharmed. 
The experience was favourable to friendly relations between 
Englishmen and Brazilians. No English philosopher nor poet, like 
the French writers, greeted Brazilians as missionaries of the simple 
life, but many of these Indians subsequently offered to sail for 
England with English mariners. 
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In Queen Mary’s reign another aspect of the native problem 
presented itself to English inquiry and stimulated speculation. 
From the Guinea Coast of Africa, traders brought, together with 
elephants’ teeth and gold dust, some sturdy negroes. The English 
climate tried the black men’s health, but they proved amenable to 
English custom. They learnt the language without much difficulty, 
and some of them promised to teach the tongue to their compatriots 
on going home. One negro settled permanently in the country 
and married an Englishwoman. But public feeling was outraged 
and ethnological science was puzzled by the wife giving birth to a 
son who proved to be ‘ a coal black Ethiopian.’ 

Eskimos, Brazilians, and African negroes headed the native 
march into England, but the file is thin until Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign was well advanced and English exploring and colonising enter- 
prise began in earnest. Martin Frobisher inaugurates the great era 
with his persistent search for the north-west passage in Labrador. 
Amid the many motives which he alleged for his experiments one 
was the bringing of inhabitants from unknown lands to England. 
Queen Elizabeth encouraged his bold endeavours, but she humanely 
deprecated the capture of natives. ‘ You shall not bring,’ she wrote 
to the captain, ‘above three or four persons of that country, the 
which shall be of divers ages, and shall be taken of such sort as you 
may best avoid offence of that people.’ Frobisher pleaded that 
the number should be raised to eight or ten. In the event, he failed 
to realise in full any of his hopes, but the rising tide of English 
interest in America bred the wildest excitement over his partial 
successes in trapping human prey. 

Frobisher, in the frozen north, left no stone unturned to concili- 
ate the North Indians or Eskimos. He tried to learn their language. 
He constructed native vocabularies and wrote reports on native 
habits. But they fought shy of his invitations to accompany 
him home. On his first expedition he managed however to 
entice one into his ship, and when the Indian arrived with 
him at Harwich, all England was in an ecstasy. ‘The like 
of this strange infidel was never seen, read, nor heard of before,’ 
wrote one pamphleteer. ‘His arrival was a wonder never 
known to city or realm. Never like great matter happened to 
any man’s knowledge.’ The strangers of Henry VII’s time were 
forgotten. The fellow was described as broad of face and fat of 
body, with little eyes and scanty beard. His long coal-black hair 
was tied in a knot above his forehead, and his dark sallow skin, of 
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which the natural colour was hidden beneath dirt and paint, was 
likened to that of tawny Moors or Tartars. His expression was 
* sullen and churlish, but sharp withal.’ A great national reception 
was designed for him ; but his sudden death from cold disappointed 
expectation. Lucas de Heere, a Flemish artist settled in England, 
managed however to sketch his portrait, which survives in the public 
library of Ghent. Pamphleteers and ballad makers were active 
again when Frobisher, on his second voyage, brought back two 
natives—a man and a woman of the same ‘ strange kind of people.’ 
Queen Elizabeth now fully shared her people’s wonderment. 
Portraits of the strangers were painted by fashionable artists for 
Hampton Court Palace. Once more the climate intervened to cut 
the visit short. Within the year the man died of inflammation of the 
lungs at Bristol, and the woman not long after. A boy born to them 
under these inclement skies found an asylum at a tavern, ‘ The Three 
Swans,’ in the city of London, where he long attracted custom. He 
lies buried in the still standing church of St. Olave’s, Hart Street. 


a. 


The Elizabethan populace had discovered a new sensation, and 
aborigines of varied types were svon in England to gratify the 
popular predilection. In the autumn of 1584, when the first English 
ship sailed back from Virginia, two natives of that country came on 
a prolonged sojourn. They proved to be men of very opposite 
dispositions. One resented the attentions paid him by his English 
hosts; the other accepted the hospitality cordially. They both 
returned with the second Virginian expedition, which went out under 
Sir Walter Ralegh’s auspices, and while the ill-tempered visitor 
stirred up enmity among his kindred against the English settlers, 
the other amiably preached friendship, and did all he could to 
facilitate the progress of the settlement. The native ally of the 
English was one of those whom Sir Francis Drake rescued when the 
English colony in Virginia was in dire straits. The Indian, on his 
second visit to England, enjoyed friendly intercourse with Sir Walter 
Ralegh, the apostle of Empire who loved recondite knowledge about 
men and things. Soon a third Virginian faced the perils of the 
Atlantic passage, but he, less fortunate than his fellow-countrymen, 
found a grave in English soil at Bideford. 

The native Virginians left on the whole a favourable impression on 
the Elizabethan mind. Ralegh was partly moved by their presence 
in England to widen the scope of his study of American races. 
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When he first set foot on the American continent in Guiana, he 
scanned the native life with eager eyes. The comeliness, the courtesy 
and the intelligence of the people of Guiana fascinated him. Of 
the wife of one of the chiefs he writes : ‘ In all my life I have seldom 
seen a better favoured woman.’ ‘ Her countenance,’ he continues, 
‘was excellent ; her hair almost as long as herself was tied up in 
pretty knots, while her discourse was very pleasant.’ ‘I have seen 
a lady in England,’ Ralegh concludes, ‘so like to her, as but for the 
difference of colour, I would have sworn it might have been the 
same.’ Another chief was induced to permit his son with some native 
attendants to come back with Ralegh. A man and a boy of the 
explorer’s English contingent were left behind as hostages. The boy 
was ultimately ‘ eaten by a tiger,’ but the man, after startling adven- 
ture in Mexico, finally reached England in safety. Some of Ralegh’s 
native companions entered domestic service in London, and one 
waited on him during the early years of his imprisonment in the 
Tower. Ralegh’s affection for these men never waned, and the 
sentiment was mutual. After they had recrossed the sea, they 
never ceased to recall the kindness of their English master. 

America was not the only distant land, representatives of whose 
strange peoples were seen in Elizabethan England. The Far East 
also sent occasional pilgrims. But they were invariably credited 
with a superior culture, and there attached to them little tradition 
of the wildness which was always calculated to excite popular 
ferment. Even the gentlest of Virginians was suspected of a 
concealed ferocity. Cavendish, in his great circumnavigation of 
the globe, seized, on a Spanish prize in the Pacific, three native 
boys of the Philippines. One of these, a child of nine, joined 
the household of the Countess of Essex, the wife of Queen 
Elizabeth’s favourite, and the boy was credited with all the virtues 
of an English domestic servant. Two other of Cavendish’s captures 
were lads of Japan ; both could write and read their own language, 
and were judged to be ‘ of very good capacity.’ 

In James I’s reign, English interest attaching to America re- 
doubled. American-Indian visitors steadily grew in number. Men 
of intelligence argued that a right understanding of the native 
character might best solve the elusive problem of colonial 
settlement. In 1605,Shakespeare’s patron, the Earl of Southampton, 
helped to subsidise Captain Weymouth on a great cruise about the 
coast of what was to become New England. Five Indians accom- 
panied the captain home, and they bore with them not only bows 


and arrows, but two canoes; for the first time that Indian craft 
22-2 
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was launched in English waters. Captain Weymouth attached 
immense importance to the hospitable entertainment of his Indian 
guests. He declared their reception to be ‘ the means of putting on 
foot and giving life to our plantations.’ All passed off satisfactorily, 
and a good impression was left on the strangers’ minds. The 
Spanish Ambassador in London was indeed moved to protest against 
the friendliness of the welcome accorded by the English people to 
aboriginal visitors. Thereby the Spanish claim to monopolise the 
lordship of the New World and the allegiance of its peoples was 
menaced. The Indians, the ambassador complained, were taught 
English, and then as if to advertise current schemes of colonisation 
were not exhibited in London only but were sent about the country. 
The protest failed to affect the situation. An English colony was 
at length firmly planted at Jamestown in 1607, and a rigorous attempt 
was made at the same time to occupy New England. Thereupon the 
Earl of Southampton, in pursuit of such colonial enterprise, brought 
at his own expense to London a second band of Indians, ten or more 
Redskins, from New England. Showmen were suffered to help in 
' their entertainment. One at least of the visitors, a man of ex- 
ceptional physique, was “showed up and down London for money 
as a wonder.’ There is no doubt that he was ‘ the strange Indian’ 
of large proportions, who is mentioned in the play of ‘ Henry VIII’ as 
fascinating a mob of London women. 

There was clearly ground for censure in the treatment of Indian 
visitors, while their behaviour was not always satisfactory. Near the 
same date as Lord Southampton’s New Englanders came, yet another 
Virginian arrived, and he scandalised London by his habit of drinking 
and swearing. He was accounted an incorrigible Pagan, and when 
he offered himself for baptism he damped the public joy by dying 
on the eve of the ceremony. Shakespeare’s death preceded the 
arrival of the most interesting of all Virginian visitors, Pocahontas, 
the younger daughter of the chief Powhattan. She had married an 
English settler, and was visiting her husband’s land with members 
of her family and many native servants. James I gave her an 
official reception, but death again impaired the success of the visit. 
Just before embarking on her homeward voyage at Gravesend, after 
a triumphal progress, the Virginian ‘princess’ fell ill and died. 
The burial register of Gravesend describes her as ‘of Virginia, a 
lady born.’ Her brother, who accompanied her, remained in 
England, and his behaviour hardly reconciled his hosts to the 
prolongation of his stay. He refused to turn Christian, and 
sought to amuse his London friends by singing his native songs 
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and ‘dancing his diabolical measures.’ The generation which 
followed Shakespeare’s death came to recognise that the native 
visitors benefited little by their sojourn and that they assimilated 
English vices more readily than English virtues. 


mi 


America did not receive much notice from Elizabethan dramatists 
and poets. They viewed it as a Spanish treasury where the rivers 
rolled down golden sand, where mountains shone with priceless 
gems and the forests were fragrant with aromatic spices. Shake- 
speare, in his few direct allusions to the New World, does not travel 
beyond hints of the harvest of wealth which Spain was reaping 
there. To the New World belong ‘ the Armados of Spanish carracks 
ballasted with rubies, carbuncles, and sapphires,’ of which mention 
is made in ‘ The Comedy of Errors ’ (III. ii. 136-140). In the same 
vein Sir John Falstaff compares Mistress Ford to ‘a region in 
Guiana, all gold and bounty’ (‘Merry Wives,’ I. iii. 66-69). 

About England’s colonising experiments Shakespeare is silent. 
Fellow playwrights showed small respect for their countrymen’s 
colonial ventures ; they reckoned colonial settlements only fit for 
spendthrifts and ne’er-do-wells. But Shakespeare held aloof from 
the topic. His interests in the great discoveries which tempted 
colonial effort were mainly confined to the light which they shed 
on hitherto unknown forms of human nature and custom. The 
ritual of American sun worship he described in his earliest play. 
There, giving the word ‘ Ind’ its common occidental significance, 
he gorgeously describes how: 

A rude and savage man of Ind, 
At the first opening of the gorgeous East, 
Bows low his vassal head and strucken blind 
Kisses the base ground with obedient breast. 
(‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ IV. iii. 222-5). 

Few Elizabethan travellers had failed to notice the American 
Indian’s daily obeisances to the solar deity, and Shakespeare proved 
by frequent allusions his curious interest in the pagan practice. 

Not till the end of his career did the dramatist attempt in Caliban 
a full-length portrait of the aboriginal inhabitant of the New World. 
Caliban isno precise presentation of any identifiable native American. 
The dramatist more prudently attempts to reduce to one common 
denominator the aboriginal types, many of whom had wandered 
about London streets in his day. The practical interest which 
Shakespeare’s patron, Lord Southampton, took in the native visitors 
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doubtless facilitated the dramatist’s personal intercourse with the 
strangers. But Elizabethan books of travel supplemented Shake- 
speare’s first-hand observation. All sources of knowledge were 
laid under contribution. Shakespeare was not the only playwright 
of his era to bring the Indian on the stage, or to present him in 
his native garb. In more than one spectacular masque, actors 
assumed the role of Virginian chiefs, wearing feathered head-dress, 
feathered robes, and jewels on their faces, while they were armed 
with bows and arrows and smoked tobacco pipes as big as 
muskets. But Shakespeare stands alone in his endeavour to pass 
beyond the external features and to portray the essential signifi- 
cance of the native personality. 

The main theme of ‘ The Tempest ’ was obviously suggested by 
a recent episode in Anglo-American history, the casting away in a 
terrific storm on the rocky coast of Bermuda of an English ship 
bound for the new settlement at Jamestown. Prospero’s realm is 
the little West-Indian island, the ‘ still vexed Bermoothes,’ where 
shipwrecked English sailors, hopeless of rescue, had lately managed 
to live for ten long months. The mild beauty of the climate had 
proved a solace, but mysterious noises sorely tried them and led 
them to imagine that spirits and devils made the island their 
home. The scene of the play suggests new-discovered seas as 
clearly as new-discovered lands. The phantom blazes of fire which 
Ariel in the play scatters about the sinking ship are very literal 
reminiscences of startiing phenomena which sailors imputed to 
Atlantic storms. Such is the setting into which the Indian native 
is introduced. Not the least intelligent playgoer could ignore the 
American source of the inspiration. 

Shakespeare cast his net over a wide field of aboriginal life. 
He may well have spoken to Ralegh’s tractable friends of Guiana 
(of the race known as Caribbean), to the more or less amiable 
Virginian visitors in London, and to the New Englanders who 
found a patron in Lord Southampton. But he also had heard 
vague rumours of monsters ‘ whose heads stood in their breasts,’ 
and had read of the irredeemable savages, whether of the banks 
of the River Amazon, or of Patagonia to the extreme south 
of the Southern Continent. He sought the psychological import 
of the native temperament by welding together his varied 
pieces of observation and information. Montaigne, with whose 
philosophic point of view Shakespeare had much in common, 
had already been drawn by visits of American natives to France to 
pronounce on the quiddity of uncivilised humanity. But Shakes- 
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peare declined to acquiesce in Montaigne’s complacent conclusion 
that American-Indians were living witnesses to the Utopian life of 
which a decadent Europe had lost the key. European civilisation 
had in Shakespeare’s view advanced beyond the stage of American- 
Indian experience and was not likely to revert to it. To Shake- 
speare the western native was a human being endowed with live 
senses and appetites, with aptitudes for mechanical labour, with 
some veneration, knowledge and command of the resources of 
nature, but lacking moral sense, moral control, and ratiocination. 

Caliban’s name is clearly a modification of Cariban or Caribbean, 
the designation of the first American race which set eyes on 
Europeans. The Caribbeans, on the arrival cf Columbus and 
his countrymen, fled from their homes in the West Indies to 
the South American mainland. There Ralegh met some of them 
in Guiana, and he offered them hospitality in England. The 
name was variously rendered in early reports of American 
adventures. The first syllable appears not only as ‘Car-’, but 
also as ‘Cal-’, and even as ‘Can-’. Cannibal is one of the 
derivatives. But despite the significance commonly attached to 
that word, it was without authority that the imputation of 
man-eating propensities was cast in early reports on the ‘ gentle- 
kind’ Carib. No such suspicion attaches to Caliban. 

Caliban’s nurture at times echoes the impressions of gentleness 
and trustfulness which Ralegh’s Caribbean servants left on Eliza- 
bethan minds. Caliban almost always speaks in blank verse, and 
though his utterance is often of rough fibre, it rises now and again to 
levels of pathetic and tender eloquence. With fine imaginative 
serenity the savage seeks to quiet the fears which the mysterious 
noises of the island excite in the civilised ruffians, Trinculo and 
Stephano: 

‘Be not afeard: the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices 
That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again ; and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open and show riches 


Ready to drop upon me, that when I wak’d 
I cry’d to dream again.’ (III. ii. 130-8.) 


All the relations of Caliban with the invaders of his island-home 
graphically embody, perhaps with a spice of irony, the experience of 
explorers among the natives of the new continent. When the wild 
man insists on detecting divine attributes in the brutish Trinculo, 
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he recalls the reception of Sir Francis Drake as an emissary from 
heaven on the west coast of California. Pizarro had already faced 
the same ordeal in Peru, Cortes in Mexico, and Cartier in Canada. 
Often would a degraded explorer, after the manner of Trinculo, 
tempt the native with strong drink and find amusement in the 
creature’s first experiences of drunkenness. Numberless pioneers 
of higher principles had also anticipated Prospero in seeking at 
an early meeting to win the savage’s love by teaching him the 
true functions of sun, moon, and stars, and by warning him 
against his crude conception of nature’s workings. On many a 
native Indian’s ears there had fallen Prospero’s words : 
‘ When thou didst not, savage, 

Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble like 

A thing most brutish, I endowed thy purposes 

With words that made them known.’ (I. ii. 355-8.) 

The crabbed agglutinative dialects of the Indian moved many 
an English traveller to despair, and patient were the endeavours to 
familiarise the strange being with a speech which might prove 
intelligible to the English settler. 

At the same time every would-be colonist sought much instruc- 
tion from his aboriginal host. On him alone could the newcomer 
depend as Prospero relies on Caliban for knowledge of ‘all the 
qualities ’ of the country, for guidance to the fresh-water springs and 
to the places where edible berries grew, and where good fish could be 
caught. The voice of history speaks in Caliban’s promise, ‘ I'll show 
thee every fertile inch o’ th’ island,’ with which the savage seeks 
to ingratiate himself with the stranger Trinculo. 

Caliban’s menial services of cutting and stacking firewood, of 
scraping trenchers and of washing dishes, were those of all natives 
in the early American settlements. The Indians were the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water wherever Europeans set foot in America. 
Shakespeare offers especially precise testimony to the value 
attached by the early English settlers on the American continent 
to the industry and ingenuity of the natives as fishermen. More 
than once Caliban is made to boast of his prowess as a fisherman. 
‘Tl fish for thee,’ he assures Trinculo, when offering his allegiance. 
But more illuminating is his exultant cry, ‘ No more dams I'll make 
for fish,’ when he thinks that he has flung off Prospero’s yoke. This 
threat, which commentators on Shakespeare pass over in silence, 
is a graphic allusion to a peculiar peril of which Englishmen in 
Virginia had made practical trial. The Virginians, like most Indians, 
caught their fish in their wide rivers by means of ingeniously 
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constructed dams or weirs. A series of circular fences made of 
willow poles held together by wickerwork ran from the bank into the 
river bed, and suspended baskets within the fenced enclosures daily 
entrapped masses of fish. The secret of this Indian weir-construction 
was well kept by natives, and Europeans never learnt the art. On the 
natives’ maintenance of the dams the early settlers chiefly depended 
for their sustenance, and when native disaffection put the dams out 
of working order, the lives of the colonists were at once in jeopardy. 
In his comprehensive generalisation Shakespeare ascribes to 
Caliban some vague affinities with the most barbarous of all the 
American races, the Patagonians. These savages lived on the 
shores of the Magellan Straits, and strange rumours spread about 
them. Visits to their country were rare. The two Elizabethan 
circumnavigators of the globe, Drake and Cavendish, both touched 
Patagonian shores, but the native people declined intercourse with 
the English mariners. Drake echoes reports by earlier Spanish 
travellers of the savage worship, which the Patagonians offered 
their ‘ great devil Setebos.’ Of this Patagonian deity Caliban twice 
makes mention, calling him ‘my dam’s god, Setebos’ (I. ii. 373 ; 
v. i. 261). Despite his dissimilarity from the Patagonians in all 
other respects, he avows himself a votary of their ‘ great devil.’ 
In ascribing to Caliban a ‘ disproportioned ’ body and in likening 
him to ‘a tortoise’ or ‘a freckled whelp,’ Shakespeare departs 
from the strict letter of his authorities. There was nothing 
‘disproportioned’ about any of the American-Indians whom 
Englishmen had seen. Their stature was invariably normal. Even 
a common allegation that the Patagonian was an ungainly giant, 
seven or eight feet high, was refuted by observers. Travellers 
brought back tales of monstrous distortions of the human shape 
jurking in distant recesses of the New World, but the evidence 
usually proved shadowy. Yet the misrepresentation on Shake- 
speare’s part was no doubt deliberate and served both his 
dramatic and philosophic purpose. It was an act of involuntary 
homage to the Platonic idea, which Elizabethan thought assimilated, 
that the soul determines the form of the body. Shakespeare’s 
seeing eye invested his ‘rude and savage man of Ind’ with a 
bearing and gait akin to his stunted intelligence and rudimentary 
sentiment. But the Elizabethan playgoer had followed strange 
Indians about London streets or had paid his doits to inspect 
their persons at close quarters in showmen’s booths. The actor 
who created the part of Caliban was under no inducement to lay in 
his make-up any undue stress on the creature’s physical deformities, 
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THERE are worse places in the world than a Himalayan forest in the 
month of October. This is the time of year when the young pine 
needles glisten like spun glass against a cloudless blue sky ; when the 
air is as sparkling as champagne ; when the torrents laugh as they 
foam over the rocks between broad-leaved begonias and slender 
tree stems and flickering lights and shadows ; when the colour of 
the river at the bottom of the valley deepens from jade to lapis 
lazuli as fresh morning glides into mellow afternoon ; and when the 
traveller marches through a universe of olive green clothing fold 
upon fold of mountain to the base of the snows hanging like a dream 
of purity in the cloudless sky. 

Arthur Trevor was quite contented with his lot at any rate. 
The hot weather (he had spent it in a very hot station in the plains) 
was behind him, and the cold weather with its camping and shooting 
was all to come. At present he was enjoying a month’s leave and 
this was only the fifth day of it. He was young; he was strong; 
the weather was superb. Moreover two nights ago he had sat up 
for and shot a man-eating panther, or rather, to be absolutely 
correct, a cattle, woman and child eating panther. Unless they are 
wounded, felines of the leopard tribe seldom have the courage to 
attack a grown-up man. 

The dead panther was most certainly and undoubtedly the man- 
eater, the villagers assured Trevor, when they crowded round to 
insult and revile their fallen enemy. The Devil in the guise of a 
beast who had carried off the young wife of Naruttoo, as she was 
driving the village cattle home in the evening ; who had pulled down 
the little daughter of Purnoo on the sun-browned mountain slope 
only a few yards away from her own door ; and—most daring and 
terrifying feat of all—had dragged a full-grown lad of sixteen, the 
only son of Sidhia the shikari, off the verandah of his own house as 
he lay peacefully sleeping. The poor boy’s throat had been torn 
out before his bewildered father, who was slumbering close by, had 
realised what was happening. No wonder the villagers rejoiced, for 
the scourge of their lives had been removed by the well-directed 
bullet of the heaven-born Protector of the Poor. 

The missionary padre, who had come down from the pretty little 
embowered mission station, high above on the comb of the ridge, to 
inspect the result of the shikar, shook his head. 

‘You have got a very fine panther, but he isn’t the man-eater,’ 
he said ; but Trevor only laughed. 
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The padre was a keen shikari also and he had been lying in wait 
for the man-eater himself, for months now. It was only natural 
and sportsman-like that he should feel a little jealous of the success 
of the newcomer. 

‘The man-eater was an old panther and had lost his right ear,’ 
went on the missionary. ‘ This panther is a stranger in the district, 
just as you are yourself.’ 

‘My dear padre sahib, you know quite well that the man-eater 
wouldn’t allow a strange panther to hunt in his district,’ said Trevor, 
feeling and looking considerably nettled. 

“He may have gone down to the lower valleys and the other 
beast found it out and ventured in. They are extraordinarily 
cunning, and their districts extend over miles. They travel farther 
and faster than most people have any idea of. Anyhow, this is not 
the man-eater.’ 

‘Time will show,’ said Trevor. ‘The villagers seem satisfied 
at all events.’ 

‘I advise them to keep their women and children at home after 
sunset,’ retorted the padre sahib ; and he turned and clomb stiffly 
back to his little perch on the ridge. 

‘The padre sahib is wrong,’ said Sidhia the shikari whose son 
had been killed. ‘ I—even I—saw this panther under the verandah 
of my house when he drank the life-blood of my son. I had only 
one son, sahib, and now I have nobody, and I am an old man.’ 

‘ This is certainly the panther who devoured the wife of Narutto,’ 
said another villager. ‘ When we found her she was lying in the tall 
grass on the river bank eaten from her waist downwards.’ 

‘Most assuredly it is the panther who slew the daughter of 
Purnoo,’ said a third. ‘ When we went to seek for him afterwards 
that we might slay him, we came on him lying asleep in a nallah, 
and before he escaped from us I saw that he had a big head 
and whiskers, even as this one hath.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, Sidhia,’ said Trevor, ‘ see to it that your women 
and children folk abide at home after sunset, lest the man-eater 
should still be at large and should fall on them and destroy them.’ 

Sidhia, however, shook his head. 

‘T am an old man,’ he said,‘ and I have been a shikari all my life. 
This is the panther that drank the life-blood of my son. The women 
and children may graze the cattle in peace now. I myself will 
accompany the sahib on his next march and show him where to find 
some moorghis (pheasants). The shikari that he has brought with 
him is a know-nothing kind of fellow.’ 
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So it came to pass that Trevor found himself marching along 
the forest road next morning with Sidhia pacing respectfully behind 
him. The old shikari’s thin face showed that the loss of his only 
child had struck him a cruel blow, but he bore it with the stoicism of 
his race. He was tough and wiry as ever in spite of his years. 
At his heels trotted his two dogs, inappropriately christened 
respectively ‘ Porpy ’ (puppy) and ‘ Flore,’ which being interpreted 
means ‘flower.’ Porpy was an aged and obese nondescript : 
Flore was a brown, bandy-legged, yellow-eyed mongrel of a 
peculiar and haunting type of hideousness. 

‘And as I walked the floor of the forest became transparent 
like green glass, and I could see the gnomes and cobolds delving 
and mining and hoarding up the treasures earth hides in her bosom.’ 

Where had he read those lines ? Trevor wondered. They had 
been running through his head since the beginning of the march in 
the early sparkling morning. Not only the floor of the forest, but 
the atmosphere all round him seemed clear and lucent as glass. He 
and his camp might have been moving through the ever-varying 
heart of a greatemerald. Being ofa poetic turn of mind he began to 
dream dreams of dryads and naiads and ‘the floating commonwealth 
of the sylphs.’ By the way, why ‘commonwealth ’ ? he wondered. 

How difficult it was to realise in the midst of this peace and 
loveliness that horrors such as child-killing panthers existed. The 
villager’s description of the young wife of Naruttoo, ‘ eaten from the 
waist downwards,’ came back and made him shudder. Thank 
God he had put an end to the beast ! 

At this moment his Goanese servant Francis broke ruthlessly 
in on his musings and scattered them. Even in camp, in the forest, 
housekeeping worries will obtrude their uninteresting heads. 
Francis was in a state of effervescing anxiety over certain unsolved 
questions of domestic economy. 

The ‘s—s—strabry jam’ (Trevor’s major-domo could not 
pronounce the letter ‘s’ without hissing like a bag full of cobras) 
and likewise the ‘momlet’ and the ‘ cockroots’ that Master had 
been desired to order days ago were not forthcoming, though they 
should have been awaiting the arrival of the camp at the Mission 
Station post-office. (‘Momlet’ is Anglo-Goanese for marmalade 
and ‘ cockroots ’ for Quaker Oats.) 

How was Master to exist for another week without these 
necessaries of existence ? Francis was visibly agitated. His eyes 
rolled distractedly and he gesticulated. 

‘Oh, hang the jam and the other things,’ said Trevor with the 
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carelessness of youth. ‘I wrote for them ages ago and I can’t do 
any more. You will have to get on without them. By the way, 
Sidhia, how am I to get my letters out to Baghi? Will a dak-runner 
(letter-carrier) bring them ?’ 

“No, sahib. Along this road there is no dak. Nevertheless, 
the Huzoor’s letters will be brought to him from my village. I 
myself made the bandobast (arrangement).’ 

‘That’s good,’ said Trevor, nodding in a satisfied manner. 
Sidhia was a brick. There was no doubt about it. 

‘They will come by the hand of my sister’s son. He is but 
twelve years of age, nevertheless he is strong and fearless.’ 

“A child of twelve, Sidhia ! ’ 

‘ Have no fear, sahib, he will travel by daylight, so there will be 
no danger. Moreover, has not the man-eater been slain ? ’ 

‘All the same a child of twelve——-’ repeated Trevor, feeling 
horrified. He did not like the idea at all of this infant journeying 
unprotected through the forest. How curiously, appallingly 
fatalistic these people were. The little fellow must be prevented 
at all hazards from coming with the letters. Just at present, 
however, he could not spare any of his servants to go back to the 
Mission Station. A messenger would have to go in the afternoon. 

‘It is only seven miles to Baghi, isn’t it, Sidhia? ’ he asked; Baghi 
being the name of the next rest house where he had planned to halt 
his camp for a couple of days. Sidhia shook his head and both his 
hands backwards and forwards many times before he answered. 

‘The sahib must not stay at Baghi,’ he announced at last 
impressively. 

‘Why, are there no moorghis to be found there ?’ 

“On the contrary, the shikar is good. Nevertheless, the sahib 
must not sleep in the Baghi bungalow or he will hear noises that will 
frighten him.’ 

‘Noises! What on earth do you mean ?’ 

‘It is an evil place, the Baghi bungalow. It is not good to stay 
there. I myself care little for these things, but it is not seemly that 
the Huzoor should hear the voice. Listen! J will explain. Many 
years ago there was another man-eating panther in this district, 
even such an one as the sahib slew. Now this panther killed a boy 
at the door of the Baghi bungalow. The boy was the son of the 
chowkidar, and he had gone to the well to draw water. He saw 
the panther, and he cried aloud in fear and ran for shelter to the 
house, but the door was shut and he could not open it. So he died, 
and the stain of his blood lies on the threshold even to this day.’ 
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‘It is a sad story, Sidhia, but——’ 

‘ Wait, sahib, till you hear the end. Everyone who sleeps in the 
house hears the boy calling. His spirit comes to the door and cries 
“ kholo, kholo, kholo” (open) thrice; and again, “ kholo, kholo, 
kholo”’; and yet a third time “ kholo, kholo, kholo.” Nine times 
in all he cries outside the house. Thrice this year have I heard him 
and always the voice has presaged a misfortune. The first time 
was in the spring, and the day after the wife of Nurattoo was killed. 
Again I heard it in the rains, and the daughter of Purnoo was taken. 
And the third time The old man paused for an instant. “The 
third time I was walking through the forest late at night. I was 
on the upper road that looks down on the Baghi bungalow and 
from afar I heard the boy’s voice crying outside the rest house door, 
and the next day my son was killed. So if the Huzoor will go on to 
Chini I will show him where to find moorghis in plenty.’ 

‘I will go on to Chini if you are afraid of hearing the voice again, 
Sidhia. You regard it as unlucky to sleep at Baghi ?’ 

‘I, sahib! What does it matter forme? I have lost my son.’ 

The other shikari, the ‘ know-nothing-sort-of fellow,’ who had 
been listening with an air of solemn approval to the story, now 
remarked philosophically that Sidhia’s son had died because “his 
hour had struck.’ 

‘That is a true word. His hour had struck,’ responded the old 
man with perfect resignation and dignity. ‘As I said it matters 
nothing to me whether I hear the voice again, but if the sahib hears 
it he wil] be frightened.’ 

‘The camp will halt at Baghi to-night,’ said Trevor decidedly. 

*‘ As the Huzoor pleases,’ responded Sidhia laconically. 

The little whitewashed room of the rest house looked quite cosy 
with the glow from the pine-wood fire dancing on the bare walls. 
The cones that had been used to kindle the blaze were filling the 
air with soporific fragrance. A rest house in the depths of the wilds 
generally consists of only two meagrely furnished rooms, and the 
bungalow at Baghi was no exception to the rule. Each of its lath 
and plaster compartments contained a rickety bed, an elephantine 
deal table, a washhand stand of brobdingnagian proportions and a 
cracked and cloudy looking-glass. The walls were bare save for a 
set of framed and printed regulations for the guidance of visitors, 
and some hanging shelves, on which reposed ancient volumes of 
magazines of the early forties. 

Trevor was sitting comfortably in the front of the fire with one 
of these venerable tomes—the home and nursery of many a thriving 
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young fish insect—in his hand. Francis had cleared away the 
remains of an excellent dinner of several courses, cooked with con- 
summate skill in a rangeless and ovenless kitchen. 

Trevor closed his eyes and all the gorgeousness of the daylight 
hours came back involuntarily before his ‘aner vision. Surely the 
world was a wonderful place. He seemed to see still the glitter of a 
sky keen as a curving scimitar, the purple enclosing mesh of sur- 
rounding hills, the crops that made the cultivated slopes as gay as 
an Eastern carpet. Ruby amaranth, transparent as the fingers 
of a hand held before the light, rust-coloured papry, and orange 
Indian corn banding the dull plum-coloured bloom of the gorges. 
The beauty of the sunlit hours had satisfied him like a long draught 
of life-giving wine. The indefinite grey evening had been soft as 
the impalpable down on the wings of a moth—and now he had 
come to the restful close of a long healthy day. The hour of lamp- 
light and firelight and pleasant weariness. 

Around him the night life of the forest world was stirring. A 
hundred soft-footed wild things were turning curious eyes on his 
charmed circle of red light. The muffled roar of the river from the 
bottom of the valley struck on his ear. Seven black miles of loneli- 
ness separated his camp from the nearest human habitation. 

What a curious yet piquant contrast the artificialities of the 
out-of date magazines made to the realities round him! Those 
pork-pie hatted, croquet-playing ladies, those peg-top trousered, 
whiskered gentlemen, how remote they were from the life— 
beautiful, palpitating, savage—of a forest ! 

A weird wailing cry made him start. Only a fiow calling from 
the other side of the valley. A fiow is the name given to the 
jackal that dogs the steps of a tiger or panther. The prolonged 
shriek that it utters is more startling, weird, and ghostly than the 
ordinary howl of that most noisy of beasts, a jackal. 

A panther was evidently on the prow] near the bungalow. He 
congratulated himself on having sent a coolie back to the Mission 
Station to warn the sister of Sidhia to keep her son safely at home. 
He glanced at the watch on the table at his elbow. The hand was 
on the stroke of nine. At that moment another voice arose. A 
voice from the edge of the forest beyond the compound. 

* Kholo, kholo, kholo.’ 

Trevor raised himself slowly out of his chair, gripping the arms 
with both hands. His ash-tray fell with a metallic clatter on the 
bare floor. Who was daring to play this practical joke on him ? 
The door leading into the other room burst open and Francis 
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seemed to fall in headlong. He was in his shirt sleeves and his 
crinkled hair was standing out all round his head as if terror had 
stiffened it. In one hand he brandished a glass cloth, and in the 
other a tumbler. 

‘Master, Master!’ he ejaculated. ‘It is the ghost, the ghost 
that Sidhia spoke of.’ 

A step behind him made Trevor whip round. Sidhia had fol- 
lowed the butler. He was standing in the doorway, an expression 
of solemn triumph on his fine old aquiline-featured face. 

‘What did I tell the sahib ? ’ he asked. 

He threw the front door wide with an unconsciously dramatic 
gesture and darkness seemed to surge like an ocean at full tide round 
the faint semicircle of light thrown outwards by the lamp. 

From within the radius of light, from the edge of the verandah, 
only a foot or so distant from them, the voice rose again out of 
nothingness, shivering the silence, and catching at the heart like a 
spasm of pain. 

‘ Kholo, kholo, kholo.’ 

Trevor pressed forward breathing quickly. There was nobody 
in the compound, nobody hiding below the verandah railings, and 
the echo of the cry was still tingling in his ears. 

‘The sahib will see for himself,’ said Sidhia behind him. ‘The 
compound is empty, yet he has heard the cry coming from beneath 
his feet. Many a time have I searched, many a time have I 
called on the spirit to stand forth and reveal itself, and I have 
found nothing.’ , 

The Goanese had vanished under the sitting-room table, where 
he could be heard calling on the Virgin and all the saints for 
protection. 

‘ This comes of going to school at the “ Missin,” ’ went on Sidhia 
contemptuously. ‘Always do I tell the padre sahib that he does 
harm and not good. Hark!’ 

From the forest the cry sounded a third time, faint as a whisper, 
yet distinct to the three listeners. 

‘ Kholo, kholo, kholo ! ’ 

“The sahib will not hear it again to-night,’ said Sidhia. 
‘ Come forth from beneath the table, oh Goa wallah !’ 


Francis Santana Mascarenhas was weeping as he laid the table 
for breakfast next morning. He was Master’s old and faithful 
servant. Ordinary dangers he could face. He had sat up with 
Master in a ‘ Machan’ more than once when they had been out big- 
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game shooting. Had he ever failed to supply a good dinner in camp, 
in spite of the chronic dearth of culinary essentials such as ‘ strabry 
jam’? As for his daily bills, were they not unbelievably moderate ? 
Master’s word was his law as far as earthly and material things 
were concerned, but he found ghostly voices, with no bodies attached 
to them that cried outside doors, trying beyond the limits of human 
endurance. If Master should insist on sleeping another night at 
Baghi, Francis would have no choice but to fall back on the Mission 
Station there to await his lord’s return. The other servants were 
of his way of thinking. Not one of them would spend another 
twenty-four hours in this thrice-accursed and evil spot. 

‘Go, then,’ said Trevor; ‘I gonot. To-day I shoot the moorghis 
that Sidhia has promised to show me. The tinned tongue will 
suffice for my dinner.’ 

‘I will prepare also Maynaze sarse and cold-eespunge-roly 
pudding,’ said Francis between lugubrious sniffs. ‘ As for the bonny- 
fammy soup, it will remain on the spirit-lamp in a sarsepan 
so that it may be quickly heated when Master shall require it.’ 


Trevor sat gazing at the hands of his watch the next night 
while the log fire crumbled under a mass of scarlet and blue flames. 

Would he hear the voice again at the same hour? It was nearly 
nine. The watch ticked fussily and the hands crept on. They 
were on the stroke now. No sound from outside. What reason 
had he for assuming that he would hear the voice again, or that if 
it came again, it would be at the same hour? At any hour between 
now and daylight he might hear it. The idea was a disturbing one. 
He had no desire to pass the night in a state of uncomfortable 
suspense. He was very tired, and sleepy after a most successful day’s 
shooting. Sidhia had kept his word as regards the pheasants. 

Quarter past nine and still no sound. How oppressively still it 
was!. Not a stir or movement but the ticking watch and the 
simmering logs. 

Half-past nine. He had actually dozed. Good gracious, how 
tired he was and how sleepy! Yes, he would go to bed now. He 
would sleep and sleep—he would—Hark ! 

Somebody was running, running at top speed towards the door 
along the dark uneven forest road. Somebody—a child—was crying 
aloud in mortal terror : 

‘Sahib, sahib! kholo dharwaza, kholo (open the door, open !). 
Ah, sahib! ah-h-h!’ 
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This was no ghost, but a human child of flesh and blood running 
for shelter to the bungalow, from some terror of the darkness. He 
flung the door wide with both hands, and as it flew open the crying 
was drowned in a confused strangling, snarling medley of noises. 
On the remote edge of the radius of lamp-light something lithe and 
tawny crouched, something that turned a pair of lambent green 
eyes and gaping jaws dripping red towards the light. Even as 
the head turned a shot rang out from the servants’ houses and the 
horror pitched forwards with a choking roar. 

In a second Trevor had leaped the verandah rails without stopping 
to think of his unarmed condition. Luckily for him it was a dead 
and not a wounded panther that lay in the compound on the lifeless 
but still twitching body of a little boy. 

In the child’s hand a crumpled and blood-stained letter could 
be discerned. Tears were running down the shikari’s gaunt cheeks 
as he stood, with a smoking rifle in his hand, over the dead beast 
and its prey. 

‘It is my sister's son,’ he said. ‘No doubt she misunderstood 
the sahib’s hookum. The boy must have slept or loitered by the 
way. Huzoor, the padre sahib was right. This is the man-eater, 
and the other one was a strange panther ! ’ 

Trevor’s own eyes were dim as he stared at the huddled group. 
An old and mangy panther lay on the ground at his feet, and just 
as the missionary had said, one of its ears, the right ear, was missing. 

‘Here is the sahib’s letter,’ said Sidhia, extricating the piteous 
scrap of paper from the stiffening clasp. 

In a stupefied fashion Trevor turned away with it towards the 
light. He could not bear to look at that terribly mangled little 
body, or to watch the old man’s grief. 

He tore the sticky envelope open mechanically. Within was 
written : 

Sir,—According to your instructions, we have to-day despatched the following 
goods per V.P.P. to await your arrival at the Ramnagar P.O. Soliciting a 
continuance of your esteemed orders, we remain, yours faithfully, 

Laipte & WuiITELAw. 

Underneath was written : 


1 tin Cooper’s Oxford marmalade. 
1 tin strawberry jam. 
1 tin Quaker oats. 


This was the letter that the son of Sidhia's sister had delivered 
at the Baghi bungalow at the cost of his life. 


A. E. Woop. 




















GOLDSMITH AND PINCHBECK. 
BY SIR JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 


Your eighteenth-century gentleman must carry a snuff-box, a 
bon-bon box to offer to ladies, two watches, a knobbed cane, and 
a cluster of seals; but a Georgian cit with hardly a guinea in his 
pocket might ruffle it at Ranelagh with shining shoe-buckles, 
gorgeous-headed rattan, gleaming snuff-box, and burnished orna- 
ments dangling at his fob, the whole pinchbeck group of them 
bought at a tenth of their cost in gold. And no lady could detect 
the difference ; though a goldsmith would. 

There is pinchbeck in bookmaking, and there is gold. Here, 
all the way from the Rue Lafayette, comes a catalogue of books 
into which I search immediately, lest treasures in English, on sale 
in France cheaply, may be bagged by telegram before J discover 
them. But all that I spy in this particular catalogue is ‘ 9352, 
An Abridged History of England, from Julius Cesar to George 
the Second ’—egad (as the cit would say) what a collocation of 
names! What the catalogue says, however, is Une des meilleures 
auvres de V’auteur du ‘ Vicaire de Wakefield.” Egad ! 

That piece of criticism comes from France, so that perhaps we 
should pronounce the last word in it Vakefield—‘ with a we’ ; as 
people still sounded the ‘w’ when they sang ‘ Villikins and his 
Dinah,’ hardly half a century ago. Perhaps the last popular trace 
of the Norman and Angevin difficulty with our doubleyous died 
out with the Wellers. Here is a verse, as authentic as some of 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ and Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy,’ which registers the old 
Cockney utterance :— 


Ho it’s hof a young voman 

Vhat in Vestminster did dvell! 
Hall a-growin’ and a-blowin’ 

Vos the wi’lets her did sell. 
From the hold hancient Habbey 

To the ’Oss-guards her did pace, 
Hall a-growin’, hall a-blowin’, 

Vos the roses hon ’er face! 


But in that I am penning pinchbeck Cockney now. Whither 
has it all gone, so soon, the dialect that Dickens loved ? 

Pinchbeck was an amalgam, three parts of zinc to one part of 
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copper ; it would polish up till it looked like gold, and it could be 
stamped, embossed, and chased quite prettily. Goldsmith would 
know that his ‘ Abridged History’ was pinchbeck, mere book- 
making. Yet it is ‘ one of the best works of the author,’ you have 
written, poor old snuffy littérateur who have failed, and now sit so 
patiently, writing lists and annotating them, in a second-hand 
bookseller’s back shop, with even the love of the volumes you 
handle fading out of your eves. I should think the worst torture 
of Tantalus must have been to taste no savour in the dangling 
fruits when he clutched them at last. Young, you lived to write 
well; old, you write catalogues for a living. But take comfort 
in this, that even bad writers have failed. 

In the year 1771 Oliver Goldsmith had ceased to fail; he was 
wearing fine linen and purple, the booksellers were after him, as the 
picture-dealers were soon to be after George Morland (whose work 
so resembles Goldsmith’s) with little bags of guineas that chinked. 
The poet of ‘The Traveller,’ and the moralist of ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield, a Tale’ might do capable book-making, the booksellers 
thought, and so did Goldsmith; not book-making of the most 
skilful kind, that is practised at race-meetings, but still, book- 
making worth money. For his History of England they offered 
him fifty little bags of ten guineas apiece. Hight hundred guineas, 
indeed, was his fee for ‘ An History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature’; but that was a mighty book in eight volumes, that quickly 
sold into a second and third edition, was colported all over the 
country and the Colonies, and continued to se!l for a century; I 
remember an issue of it, with coloured illustrations, coming out in 
1867. It was not a book that Humboldt or Darwin might quote 
from, or a Professor prescribe for a manual, but Oliver’s hand had 
woven style and interest into each of its multitudinous pages ; 
through all its texture ran the woof of a golden Virgilian prose. 
Goldsmith wrote English naturally and easily, like breathing, just 
as John Bright spoke English ; read a stenographer’s report of a 
speech by Bright and you might be listening to Goldsmith himself. 

With what picture and point he expressed himself, in what 
other book-makers must have made mere desert-dry pages! 
‘ Wherever man approaches, the savage beasts retire ’—can’t you 
see the lion turn growling off? ‘ Wherever man has spread his 
dominion, terror seems to follow: there is then no longer society 
among the inferior tenants of the plain.’ Not Cicero himself could 
have better worded ‘ the desolation of war, the insolent severity of 
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victors, and the servitude of those overcome.’ A pleasant essayish 
inconsequence animates his ‘ Animated Nature,’ too; as when he 
chats of his walks near ‘the city of Paris.’ or recalls having seen 
the freezing of the Rhine, near Schaffhausen, or tells how he flushed 
up woodcock with his feet as he crossed the Jura hills. A good 
part of his ‘ Traveller ’ was fudge ; I doubt if he ever saw Carinthia, 
or the ‘ stormy mansion ’ of the Swiss, even, but he had wandered 
in the nearer Europe, and his book-making was the better for that. 
His history was no history, perhaps, nor his science science ; but his 
golden nib made literature of both. So that they are not really 
pinchbeck after all. 

It is Boswell who tells us how Goldsmith ‘ was busy on writing 
a Natural History, and that he might have full leisure for it had 
taken lodgings at a farmer’s house near to the six-mile stone in the 
Edgware road.’ He ‘had carried down his books ’-—Buffon, 
and the rest of his raw material—‘in two returned post 
chaises’ ; I hear the crack of the whip, see Goldsmith run out 
into the street bareheaded, to stop the postilions and parley. The 
chaises would be going back from London empty, and he would 
turn them into perambulating libraries as far as ‘the six-mile 
stone’ for a shilling apiece, I daresay. That touch of the ‘two 
returned post-chaises’ smacks of the date; but I, even I, have 
ridden from Cheverney to Blois in a return post-chaise for a couple 
of francs; sweet to the evening traveller on the bard, hot, white 
roads of France is the ‘rumble of a returning empty ’ heard behind ; 
as I heard it in the Forét de Soignies the other day. You mount, 
and the road begins to trot past you; you meet a procession of 
milestones at once. ‘ The six-mile stone in the Edgware road ’ has 
fallen in the race, I imagine, and the tombstone beside the Temple 
Church, at which Americans gaze so kindly, does not authentically 
mark the spot where Oliver’s bones lie dust ; but Hyde House 
farm, where he wrote ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ remains, at the 
village of the Hyde in Middlesex, to this day. 

Goldsmith told Boswell that ‘ the farmer’s family thought him 
an odd character,’ and no wonder, for there never was artist or 
author worth the name whom ‘ the inferior tenants of the plain’ 
did not think odd. When Boswell went to visit Goldsmith at 
Hyde House farm, ‘ he was not at home ; but having a curiosity "— 
when was Boswell without one ?—‘ we went in, and found curious 
scraps of descriptions of animals scrawled upon the wall with a 
blacklead pencil.” Among them Boswell may have found some 
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definition of a parasite, or some stinging scrap anent that garrulous 
insect the eavesdropper. At any rate, he did not like Goldsmith. 
Goldsmith had censured his hero-worship. ‘One evening, in a 
circle of wits ’—note the parasitic touch—‘ Goldsmith found fault 
with me for talking of Johnson as entitled to the honour of unques- 
tionable superiority. ‘‘Sir,” said he, “you are for making a 
monarchy of what should be a republic,” ’ but in a Republic of 
Letters this same Boswell would have been the courtier still. 
While Johnson harangued and Boswell adoringly listened, 
Goldsmith could never ‘ get in and shine.’ 

He died at forty-six, he did not live through his dream. He 
had told his dream of his autumn in Virgilian verse—you remember 
it, his vision of return to sweet Auburn ?— 


And as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 


I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return, and die at home at last. 


That, my poor snuffy old friend in the Rue Lafayette, is wne des 
meilleures ceuvres de Vauteur du ‘ Vicaire de Wakefield,’ though, 
read him anywhere, we travel in the realms of gold. 


Now for the pinchbeck—four lines of contrast :— 


Sweet harmonist ! and beautiful as sweet ! 
And young as beautiful / And soft as young / 
And gay as soft! And innocent as gay !/ 
And happy (if aught happy here) as good ! 


That these are the four best lines in the book I honestly believe, 
and ‘ honourable as honest’ I do quote. 

The strange thing about the book is that the binding is stamped 
with the figures 1817, while the title-page is dated MDCCCXXIII ; 
but the binder, even if he did get wrong with the figures, was a 
craftsman of perfect taste and skill. Nothing more sincere in 
quality and restful in colour than this crushed morocco can be 
imagined ; this bold but reticent tooling observes the true law of 
ornament, that half the space should be blank, and the binder 
used the best leaf only, so that the tint of it is now that pleasant 
colour, fashionable twenty years ago, which is called ‘ old gold ’— 
not a line of it has blackened. 

Even the brown-silk book-mark is still fresh and flat ; the mar- 
gins of the pages were left ample ; and so proud was the craftsman 
of his handiwork that he put his minute label on it, up at the left- 
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hand corner of the first end-paper, where I read that the book was 
‘Bound by J. Mackenzie.’ I have no list of Fine Old English Book- 
binders at hand—indeed, such a list has still to be compiled and 
published—but both the first glance and close examination show 
that ‘J. Mackenzie’ was an epicure of work; he designed, he 
laboured, and he achieved delightfully. The printer, too, ‘C. 
Whittingham, Chiswick,’ knew how to choose and use his 
materials and tools; not a page is foxed or blurred. 

Wonderfully well printed off are the ten exquisite vignette 
illustrations, one to each section of the book; they are early im- 
pressions from the copper, too, for they even show a burr. Ex- 
amining them, I find that the binder must have been right about 
the date, and the title-page wrong, for here beneath.the vignette 
to the ninth section are the words ‘ Drawn by Richard Westall R.A. 
Engraved by F. Engleheart. Published by John Sharpe, Picca- 
dilly, March 15, 1817’; so that J. Mackenzie, binder, had in- 
spected closely the pages he was about to clothe in chestnut brown 
and gold. The engraver Engleheart, by the by, was nephew to 
Engleheart the miniaturist ; art runs in families, and this Engle- 
heart was accounted the best engraver for books in his day. 
But why all this art, this craftmanship, this affectionate care for 
a piece of pinchbeck, mere poetastery ? 

For what is the book itself? It is ‘The Complaint: or Night 
Thoughts. By Edward Young, D.D.’ Doubly damned (as an 
author) those initials should have stood for, but did not; what is 
called ‘ the religious public’ is the worst of judges and the most 
purchasing of pockets. The preface tells us that ‘ When we speak 
of Young, we always refer to his ‘‘ Night Thoughts.” It required 
no ordinary genius "—O critic indeed ! ordinary genius !—‘ to com- 
municate any poetical interest to a poem on such a plan, and of 
such a class of subjects "—in the wonderful eighteenth century a 
man set out to write a ‘ poem’ much as one might a leading article 
to-day! ‘Yet this is one of the few poems on which the broad 
stamp of popularity has been prominently impressed.’—O critic, 
reviewer worthy of your task! forerunner of reviews of to-day !— 
‘Editions have been multiplied from every press in the country. 
It is to be seen on the shelf of the cottager, with the Family Bible 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress; and it ranks among the first and 
favourite materials of the poetical library. What is more remark- 
able is that the French are fond of Young, although they cannot 
understand either Milton or Shakespeare.’ Poor French! 
I understand the annotation from the Rue Lafayette at last. How 
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might Goldsmith ‘get in and shine’ across the Channel, when 
Shakespeare was dimmed to French eyes, and Milton blinded, by 
the effulgence of Edward Young, D.D. ? 

Fortunate Dr. Young! Yet what was he, as a poet? His 
very first line passes for a proverb now: ‘Tired Nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep!’ has been mouthed a million times by folk 
quite proud to find that they can remember at least one line of 
‘poetry’; and it is just a commonplace, obviously intelligible 
paraphrase of a truism—even in the House of Commons men 
applaud a platitude more loudly than any other form of speech. 
The fifth line gives the measure of the author—‘ And lights on 
lids unsullied by a tear —what a ‘ poet’ he who can suppose a 
tear could sully anything! The preface speaks of his ‘ Gothic 
gloom’; here is an example: 


From short (as usual) and disturbed repose, 
I wake: how happy they who wake no more! 


It is good to think that there scarcely can come a time again when 
Young’s kind of paper-wasting can pass for poetry—we are through 
with those growing pains. 

Having beslavered the infamous Wharton, courted Dodington 
the profligate politician, and failed to hold even a pocket-borough 
for the Exeter family, Edward Young took holy orders, became a 
Rector, and climbed a hundred pulpits as ‘a popular preacher,’ 
that very suspicious thing. Next, as a holy and pastor-like thing 
to do, he wrote a series of ‘ Satires,’ which gained him three thousand 
pounds; Milton with ten pounds for ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and Gold- 
smith with twenty guineas for ‘ The Traveller,’ may well have been 
regarded as ‘inferior tenants of the plain.’ Edward Young died 
rich in pinchbeck esteem and wealthy in gold. 

Some of his bullion he left to one whom he called ‘ My friend 
Henry Stevens, a hatter at the Temple Gate.’ I soften a little 
towards the old charlatan as I see him toddling through Temple 
Bar and turning into his hatter’s hard by, to have his beaver 
ironed and make friendly talk with the ironer. He died at 
eighty-two; Goldsmith at forty-six. But optima mors parca 
quae venit apta die. Young’s halo faded while he wore it; the 
garland of Goldsmith greens and flowers more and more. 

I bought the book in an open market-place for a shilling, but I 
gave the twelve pence for the work of J. Mackenzie, binder, not a 
farthing for the sake of Dr. Young. 
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In comparative proximity to their national capital and within the 
heart of one of their oldest sections of civilised social life the 
Americans still suffer a semi-barbarous population of their own race 
and colour, upon which time and progress have made practically 
no impression, and of which their very nearest neighbours know 
next to nothing. Quite recently, and most assuredly for the 
first time, the mountaineers of the Virginia Blue Ridge pro- 
vided the English press with a cabled column or so of sensa- 
tional matter that even in these crowded hours attracted some 
passing attention and stirred up the illustrated papers to pictorial 
enterprise. 

Most readers of these pages will have forgotten the incident 
which may be briefly recalled. A band of relatives, enraged at 
the arrest for crime of one of their number, delivered a broadside 
of pistol-shots in a Virginia Courthouse, raking bench, jury-box 
and witness-stand, killing the judge and wounding several other 
innocent persons directly or indirectly concerned with the just 
conviction of their worthless kinsman, and during the confusion 
escaped on horseback to the mountains, where I have no doubt 
they are still at large. 

With the further particulars of this fearsome escapade I have 
no concern here. It will be enough that though it certainly 
represents the limit known to me of these abandoned people’s 
effrontery, applying the epithet in both its senses, it was thoroughly 
characteristic of their more than half-savage outlook on the world. 
It is this unsophisticated brutality, and the anomaly of their existence 
where they are, that are interesting. Such an exploit in the wilder 
west would not be worth discussion. It would be a mere incident, 
illustrating the proverbial incapacity of the United States Govern- 
ment to police its frontiers and intimidate the reckless element 
inseparable from the pioneering stage. But these people are 
not pioneers. On the contrary, they are the outcasts of an old slave- 
owning civilisation that swept round them when American history 
was comparatively young, and left them, as it were, side-tracked in 
economically worthless mountains, to’ become a degraded caste. 
Illiterate and despised, they remain unnoticed, save occasionally by 
the county sheriff, or, more seldom still, by some local politician with 
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an eye on their votes, who braces himself up for an uneasy horse- 
back visitation of their secluded cabins. 

Yet is the highlander so black as he is painted? And it 
is high time now for a personal introduction. I knew him 
tolerably well during several years, not for the pleasure of 
his company, as may be imagined—though even that at times 
proved both instructive and entertaining—but from the purely 
fortuitous circumstance of a partiality for trout-fishing, and in 
those regions the trout, like the mountaineers, shunned the 
open country and the broad glare of the sunshine, though for 
different reasons. The two, the bright-coloured pink-fleshed 
fontinalis, the most beautiful and edible of all his tribe, and 
the shaggy, uncanny-looking white savage—so outsiders called 
- him—who lived by the foaming stream, went inevitably together. 
You could not cultivate the former without the latter—not, 
that is to say, if you had either sense or prudence. As this 
nobler form of the gentle art was then almost unknown to 
civilised people throughout these regions, my intercourse with 
the uncivilised who were possessed (and had believed themselves 
to be the sole possessors in all the world) of the secrets of 
trouting was the more entertaining. I apologise for this preamble. 
But as trout played such a big part in their lives for half the year 
and were my introduction to their poor homes and hearths, and 
created a brief bond of freemasonry between us, the explanation 
is inevitable. 

Who are these people, thus hopelessly side-tracked in this vast 
Republic of material progress and opportunity? They are 
practically all of British name and origin. American sociologists 
say that they are the descendants of the indentured servants 
shipped out in far-away days to the planters. This sounds an ill- 
digested and sweeping pronouncement, amateurish and doctrinal. 
And very few Americans know anything about these people or they 
would be less complacently critical on the bogs of Connemara, whose 
peasantry are much more civilised, moral, enlightened, better 
nourished and better cared for, than these transatlantic outcasts 
who have been such as they are, no doubt, for generations. I myself 
believe their origin to have been mainly fortuitous, recruited 
periodically from those of the humbler (or occasionally even from the 
better) classes, whom accident, indolence, or misfortune drove that 
way. Some, I think, were Irish navvies who went out to work on 
southern roads and canals a century ago. Whoever they were who 
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propagated this ill-starred race, it might truthfully have been 
written, in letters of fire, over these mountains so fair and glorious 
to look at: ‘ All hope abandon, ye who enter here.’ 

Now there are, by a common estimate, some two or three millions 
of poor whites or mean whites, for the term expresses much more 
than mere poverty, in the old Slave States, differing widely in 
circumstances and characteristics. I am only concerned here with 
the group which occupies long sections of the Blue Ridge mountains 
of Virginia, that lofty narrow range which runs southward through 
the entire length of the state into North Carolina like an advanced 
outwork of the main Alleghanies from which it is severed by a broad 
belt of gracious fertile and old-settled country. For, in the first 
place, I knew these people pretty well myself, and, in the second, 
their situation close to the heart of things, clinging to a narrow 
ridge over which you may ride at a foot’s pace in half a day, makes 
them of all their kind the most amazingly anomalous in this land 
of opportunity, equality, and democracy. To say that their most 
northerly habitation is almost within sight of Washington is so 
nearly true that for the sake of driving home the situation it is 
altogether legitimate. At any rate, from the mountain tops above 
the smoke of their cabins you look down everywhere over the 
wooded steeps upon a fair and anciently-peopled country. From 
one point facing east, for instance, you can easily mark the old home 
of Thomas Jefferson and the now flourishing University he founded. 
From another, looking west, the later home of General Lee, and last 
resting-place of Stonewall Jackson—the academic town of Lexington 
—seems, on aclear day, close at hand. Up to the very skirts of the 
woods which wrap this shapely mountain-chain from base to summit, 
pushes the normal civilisation of Virginia, which is certainly of old 
enough date and rated itself high, at any rate, and now (readapted to 
new conditions) is more or less borne along on the ordinary tide of 
old-settled American life. But within the mountains, sparsely 
scattered up their wooded defiles, and distributed longitudinally 
over some 150 miles in Virginia alone, live a people that have 
practically no concern with either an old or a new civilisation. 
Time for them had ceased to count when I knew them, for longer than 
the oldest people could remember, and I am told that those con- 
ditions are virtually unchanged. Indeed, their exploit the other day 
seems to render such advices superfluous. The farmer whose fields 
fringed the mountain, whether a man of broad or narrow acres, 
whether of the common or educated type, whether of Scotch-Irish 
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stock as would be probable on the western side or of remote English 
descent as would be likely on the other, held these mountain folk as 
outside the pale of human brotherhood. The negro regarded them 
with supreme contempt, though such is the force of the colour line 
in that country that the white pariah would not have broken bread 
on an up-turned packing-case with an Ethiopian to save his life. 
In a land where greetings in the market-place took slight heed of 
indoor social lines and handshaking was at a premium, the mean 
white got neither ‘ howdye’ nor handshake. 

Let us note, for example, his entry into a country store, brought 
down there, of necessity, as he was betimes with trout or wild honey, 
a few skins or possibly chickens, to trade for powder, lead, or low- 
grade coffee. The inevitable company of more or less rough farmers 
lounging therein are often themselves unkempt enough, and some- 
times poor enough, in all conscience. Indeed the hypercritical 
negro ‘ raised ’ by a ‘ good family ’ would undoubtedly have graded 
many of them as ‘white trash.’ But that was merely a social 
estimate. It did not count in practical life. They were all men 
and brothers out of doors. The ‘ big bug,’ as the vernacular had 
it, of the district, in the old days when there were such things, would 
have wrung the least of them by the hand, bandied chaff, or talked 
politics with him on even terms. 

Indeed, Virginia was a vast deal more democratic than it suits 
the purpose of the modern idealist fiction-writer to make out, or 
than some even of the dear garrulous old Southern ladies themselves 
care to remember in their reminiscent hours. But when our poor 
friend from the mountain slouched into the store there was no 
‘howdyeing’ nor handshaking for him. Perhaps he didn’t deserve 
them, but the cold shoulder was quite impersonal. He belonged 
to a race who lived physically and morally outside the pale and were 
assumed, with some justice, to observe none of the obligations 
recognised in normal life. The storekeeper, by profession in those 
parts effusively genial, would be just civil but kept, nevertheless, 
a sharp eye on the long-haired bush-bearded tatterdemalion, lest 
peradventure he slip some attractive trifle lying handy into the 
pocket of his archaic, homespun, sun-bleached coat—a precaution 
unthinkable in the case of the worthy merchant’s ordinary white 
customers, with all their share of human failings. And as he 
shambled away with his wallet and long hickory staff for the 
neighbouring mountains, brooding dourly no doubt on the stuckup- 
ness of these low country-folk, something like this would have passed 
in the social circle he had just turned his, back on : 
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‘Has them Parker crowd taken any of you-alls’ cattle on the 
mount’n this summer, Unc’ Jim ?’ 

Unc’ Jim, who turns out a few score steers on the mountains 
every May, turns his quid and having shot at and successfully flused 
a sitting grasshopper at ten paces replies ‘Thar’s two of he 
a missin’. Old Man Wilkes, who lives lower down the crick and 
counts and salts for me, swars you could cotch the smell o’ roastin’ 
meat from that devils’ nest for a week, half a mile away.’ 

‘There was a “fuss” (local for a fight with lethal weapons) 
up there on Buffalo, warn’t there a-whiles back?’ asks the 
storekeeper. 

‘There was right smart of a turn-up,’ says Unc’ Jim, who is an 
authority on the hidden mysteries of the mountain, not merely by 
virtue of his cattle ventures but in the still rarer character of a 
low-country trout fisherman. ‘The Parkers and Thatchers was a- 
gougin’ and a-cuttin ’ one another like Old Scrat for quite a spell. I 
heer’d one o’ the boys was like to make a die of it and Jake Parker 
as knifed him’s lying out in the mountains. They tell me as the 
Sheriff’s looked for.’ 

‘Sheriff!’ says another, busy whittling away an empty packing 
case, ‘ sich no-count folk ain’t worth the set o’ horse-shoes wore out 
huntin’ of ’em over them blamed rocks. Best let ’em rip an’ tar one 
another till they’s cleaned right out.’ 

‘That so, cousin Ned, but them parchment hides o’ their’n 
is so dorgonned tough they take a heap o’ cut’n through and the 
har grows so powerful thick all over some of ’em it’ud turn a 
chop-axe.’ 

‘Unc’ Jim,’ pipes an immature member of thecompany. ‘How 
did them thar mean mount’n folk come out o’ las’ hard winter ?’ 

‘Dunno, Sonny, reckon they’d moss and sassafras bark to their 
dinners, with rattlesnake fixin’s.’ 


This little scene and dialogue (which might have occurred at a 
hundred country stores along the foot of the Blue Ridge and as 
many times) will suggest the situation more significantly, I 
think, than any lengthy efforts at description. 

Another little fragment from a geographically remoter and 
socially more elevated standpoint may supplement it. 


Scene.—The columned portico of a roomy country-house some- 
where on the main line South from Washington. In the far 
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distant west a line of peaks of marvellous blue wave along the 
horizon. 
Time.—A summer evening twenty or thirty years ago. 


Youne Lapy (diaphanously clad, seated in a rocking-chair): My ! 
what a shame it is those lovely mountains should be inhabited 
by those dreadful people one hears such awful stories about! Is 
it true they eat bark and snakes, kill one another for nothing, 
and shoot at any stranger who goes near their wretched cabins ? 

Visitor: That is perhaps putting it a little strong. Have you 
ever seen them ? 

Youne Lapy: I? Good Heavens, I wouldn’t go into those 
mountains for thousands of dollars, pretty badly as we need them. 

Papa (proprietor and ex-slave owner in white linen swt and 
big straw hat, munching through a large water melon): I reckon, 
my dear, those people suffer under the curse of our beloved ‘ Insti- 
tution.’ It had no use for them, and they got shoved up into those 
mountains that were no use to us. 

Youne Lapy: But can’t someone do something to civilise 
them ? 

Papa: I reckon you’d have to do it with shot-guns. _I believe 
they’re right touchy, and our folks have had enough fighting to last 
them their lives, and enough to do scratching for a living in these 
hard times without crusading in the mountains. 


I have reason to believe that the gist of either of these little 
discussions may be heard to-day, though the said country-house 
is probably either crumbling over the head of a common working 
farmer or fixed up in modern style as the summer residence of a 
Baltimore or Philadelphia merchant. 

I know nothing in North America equal in beauty to this lofty 
narrow wall of the Blue Ridge running in the sections best known 
to me from three to four thousand feet in height. The White 
Mountains, the Adirondacks, the Laurentians of Quebec, are all fine 
enough in their way. But they suffer esthetically from a pre- 
valence of evergreen timber which makes for monotony. Moreover, 
there is a certain indescribable hardness of atmosphere which gives 
way southward, where the colouring becomes softer and richer: 
the sun, in its rising and setting, more lavish of gorgeous effects. 
Here too the warm red Devonian colouring and home-like easy- 
going landscape of old Virginia, with its absence of primness 
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(Heaven save the mark) make a perfect foreground for the sharp 
upspringing of these majestic mountains in its rear. Mountains, 
too, on whose shapely steeps and shoulders the evergreen is wholly 
dominated by the more lustrous and varied colouring of hardwood 
foliage and is only in sufficient evidence to furnish its legitimate share 
in the splendid patchwork that for nearly eight months of the year 
hangs like a vast curtain from the skies. Oak and chestnut, maple 
and poplar, beech and hickory, with other subsidiary growths, here 
shake out their leaves in mid-April and hold them for the most part 
till December. Looking down from some high pinnacle in May or 
early June, as I have done many a time, with the summer breeze 
curling over miles of many-hued twinkling foliage, dashed here and 
there with the white sheen of a cataract, and the Devonian country 
glimmering between the opening glens far below, the spectacle is not 
to be matched in the pine-clad mountains of the north and Canada. 

And when the long pageant of spring and summer gives place 
to that of autumn ; when the night frosts of October begin to light 
as with fire the earliest foliage and splash it about among the still 
lingering greens; yet more when November comes with its crisper 
nights, its sunny, balmy, and windless days, and sets the whole 
mountain ablaze for four glorious weeks, it is as far ahead of the 
earlier and brief Canadian autumn as that season is of our own, 
though I have once seen the Wyndcliffe in a condition to match 
itself with the banks of the St. Lawrence. All over the finer scenery 
of Eastern Canada, the pine family is much too obtrusive and the 
bright flash of the hardwood is too apt to be in mere splashes and 
streaks amid the sombre gloom of the great monopolist which in 
British Columbia holds almost the entire country in the hollow 
of its there abnormally developed and gloomy grip. 

And those June tides, too, in the Blue Ridge! Beneath the 
canopy of leaves that covers everything but a few upstanding crags, 
what a blaze of colouring is here; acres and acres aglow with the 
purple flare of the rhododendron and the ivory gleam of the kalmia- 
matting in unchecked luxuriance along the steep slopes of the troughs 
in which the crystal waters foam and fret. Nor do any of the pests 
that make the northern forests unendurable in summer-time exist 
in these more grateful shades. The vile mosquito and the viler 
“black fly’ of justly hideous repute have no place here. ‘ Only man,’ 
if the threadbare quotation be permissible, ‘ is vile.’ 


The passion of the highlanders for the sport of trout-fishing 
wholly apart from the pot—for in truth, ill fed though they were, 
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many couldno longerstomach a fish diet—seemed almost inconsistent 
with their lives and character. At this point alone, perhaps, they 
touched other communities of which they knew nothing, and they 
were real sportsmen. They fished against one another with all the 
keen rivalry of a Border angling club and told fish stories that would 
have put upon his mettle the most eloquent Colonel that ever per- 
jured himself in the parlour of a Scotch or Welsh riverside inn. It 
was in my time that the idea of preserving streams was first mooted 
in the State. When the wild men heard of it from one of their number 
who stumbled on a newspaper and could read a little, some of them 
became enamoured of the novel notion and began to preserve their 
bits of water against their neighbours. Then there were ‘ fusses’! 

It so happened I was among the first, on the streams that were 
large enough, to introduce to their notice the artificial fly. The 
guffawing of these wild men when they saw our lures the night 
before was unrestrained. ‘ Them teenie feather-hooks cotch trout ! ’ 
The wit and satire of the mountain fairly rioted on the prospect. 
Next day, however, the mountain was shaken from top to bottom. 
The news flew up the glens from clearing to clearing that two low- 
country men were flinging feather-hooks on the water and raking 
out the fish ‘like ole Scrat.’ Their conversion from ridicule to 
consternation, and subsequently to acceptance, was complete. The 
‘feather-hooks’ under a better understanding became known as 
“fancy bugs,’ and a sure way to smooth over an impending diffi- 
culty was the presentation of a few, which immediately found their 
way into the grip of pendant boughs or sunken snags. 

The freemasonry of angling, however, did not permit the 
mountaineer to open his arms to everyone from a world he dimly 
conceived had used him ill and certainly despised him. A trio of 
lawyers, for instance, from a neighbouring town, without any cir- 
cumspection or preliminaries, once deposited themselves with tent 
and waggon on a May afternoon by the bank of about the best 
stream for a few days’ trouting. They were pioneers at this game, 
and though they saw no one, in spite of their conspicuous demijohn 
of whisky, a fact which would have augured ominously to anyone 
who knew the mountain, they suspected nothing and turned into 
bed happy, all save their negro driver, who feared the mountain as he 
would the devil. At midnight they were assailed by showers of rocks 
and stones from unknown hands and fled for their lives, to arrive at 
home (twenty miles away) about breakfast-time and provide humor- 
ous copy at their expense for every newspaper from Charleston to 
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New York. But the mountaineers did not like lawyers! For a long 
time they had lived in dread of transfers of the great and hitherto 
valueless tracts of land, owned by various parties, on which they 
and their fathers had squatted under precarious titles or none at 
all. One or two ingenuous speculators had already ventured on 
deals in this class of property, accompanied with rash prophetic 
utterances anent the clearances they meditated. These filtered 
through to the mountain, whose occupants then looked to their 
long Kentucky rifles. A well-known Federal general from Massa- 
chusetts made one large purchase, at a dollar or so an acre, I think, 
for a prospective game preserve, and even started the eviction 
business. But he soon decided, according to the newspapers, that 
his fighting days were over and that he would live out his life in 
peace and pay taxes on his unprofitable purchase till he could 
unload it on some younger and more resolute spirit or perhaps on 
an English syndicate ! 

There may have been anything from half a dozen to thrice that 
number of log cabins, scattered singly or in groups up each mountain 
glen. They were usually of rough undressed logs,chinked with mud, 
and rovfed with oak board, riven by the axe and laid shingle-wise. 
The chimney was a wonderful contrivance of mud and tobacco 
sticks. There was usually only the one room where the family 
lived and slept, containing a big bed or even two, according to 
requirements—say three or four occupants to each. I might add 
that when my own more distant excursions involved a night or two 
of mountain hospitality I had sufficient discretion to cultivate the 
two-roomed house owner. That one suffered bedfellows worse 
perhaps than even a whole family of poor whites was not surprising. 
Each family had from ten to thirty acres of cleared land, steep 
and rocky—not originally very fertile, but storm-furrowed and 
impoverished by constant cropping. A poor crop of maize, 
raided by squirrels and crows and half strangled by weeds and briars, 
usually languished over most of it; while a patch of tobacco for 
home consumption occupied the rest. Ambition seems always to 
have expired with the opening of this limited acreage. Indeed it 
was perfectly obvious there was no scope for enterprise of any 
kind. A bare living of the poorest was the utmost, to such men as 
these at any rate, that the mountains could offer. True, there 
would be generally a cow, which waxed fat on the forest weeds in 
summer, but was nearly dead by March, when the maize fodder 
(shared, perhaps, by an attenuated scarecrow of a horse) was 
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running pitifully low, and a living in the woods was two months 
away. A razor-backed pig or two and a few mongrel chickens 
(raided by foxes, stoats, and minks) completed the stock. 

A small garden of herbs and vegetables, some straggling ill-kept 
apple and scrub peach-trees, shed betimes a more hopeful gleam. 
For the rest the men had their long-barrelled archaic rifles and 
were good shots. But there was mighty little game in so narrow 
a mountain chain, occupied even by so sparse a population, expert 
as it was with fire-arms and always hungry for much of the year. 
A few wild turkeys, hard to come by in such a forest wilderness, still 
fewer ruffed grouse, practically no deer in most parts, but plenty of 
grey squirrels (which are palatable food) made up the tale. There 
were a few black bears, just sufficient to create the quasi-calling of 
‘bar-hunter’ for an occasional wight who had the energy and 
enterprise for it, and then, of course, there were the trout in their 
season. Secret whisky-stills gave these empty stomachs much 
transient consolation and provided both their owners and the United 
States Government with a standing quarrel, as well as provoking 
much internecine strife. Scarcely any of my acquaintances among 
them could read or write. I do not think their children ever 
attended school. They had religion of sorts; for every now and 
then a lowly type of tub-thumper came along and terrified them 
out of their lives. The bedraggled women in their limp faded cotton 
dresses took the fright most seriously and kept frightened longest. 
An occasional hostess of mine used to rock herself to and fro be- 
moaning her sins. She was a decent old woman, poor soul, and I do 
not suppose in her life had had the opportunity to commit definite sin, 
and of active piety she had little more traditions than a Red Indian. 

Nearly all the women, even the young ones, were most unsightly, 
lean, yellow, and attenuated, in what was a fine healthy climate. 
Typhoid scourged them at times—from throwing soapsuds and 
slops out of their doors the doctors always declared, though I do 
not think doctors often found their way up there. The men were 
usually of a lanky, leathery type, with expressionless faces, and 
a faculty for standing motionless, looking at nothing particular, 
for so long a time that they were popularly reported to be undis- 
tinguishable from a cedar stump or a fence-rail stuck up on end 
among the woods. They were quite loquacious, however, when you 
had their confidence. Their talk was wholly of the forest, and of its 
secrets none were unfamiliar. Otherwise their ignorance was as- 
tounding. What else indeed could be expected of people who from 
their cradle had known no one but their own despised kind, had been 
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under no influence—social, legal, religious, or educational ? Their 
notions of their own country were vague enough, though the Civil 
War had in a manner touched them and given them something to 
think about, as the Blue Ridge was a temporary place of refuge 
for deserters from both armies. They professed a horror of negro 
slavery, as well they might, and a soreness with the world, so far 
as they knew it, was obviously witbin them, if not often articulate. 
As regards England, my company, the only Englishman they had 
ever seen, gave them cause for much hard thinking and puzzled 
searchings of their ill-equipped brains. 

They had a vague notion that their ancestors came from some- 
where over a waste of water and the unknown country was generally 
alluded to as ‘Out dar.’ When they first realised that I came from 
‘Out dar’ they were greatly interested. One inspired individual, 
lank, attenuated, and yellow-faced, by name Achilles (Heaven knows 
how he acquired it !), but known as ‘Atch,’ exclaimed, ‘ I remember 
England! Oh Lordy! That’s the country grandma used to run on 
about so, where there’s a King as takes a tenth of all you raise, 
don’t he?’ April was one of their starving months, but for my 
purpose I had to face that emergency, filling my saddle-bags with 
coffee, flour, and sugar, which were as welcome to them as vital to 
me. They would not take money for their hospitality, it wasn’t 
in their code, except for horse-feed, which was in truth hard enough 
to collect at all at that season. 

The young men found wives and the young women husbands 
in other similar valleys ; for marriage out of their caste, as may be 
imagined, was practically impossible. So intercourse and blood-ties 
existed for a great distance along the range; and it was a curious 
feature of this, that the men, who, unlike their low-country neigh- 
bours, were tireless walkers, never travelled from one valley to 
another by the high roads at the base of the mountains, the natural 
and most convenient way, but had foot tracks or trails of their own 
along the highest ridges, devious woodland ways, barely visible to the 
rare outsider who might cross them. These were not short cuts, but 
were due to the dislike of the mountaineer to appearing in the open 
highway, where every wayfarer despised him. Both men and women 
lived toa great age. The protagonists of spare feeding, as a source 
of health and longevity, would find much to encourage them here. 
For the food is not merely limited in quantity but poor in quality and 
ill-cooked. If vitality, as associated with industry, appears to 
be lacking, the germ of life, at any rate, in the Virginia mountaineer 
seems to be enduring. A. G. BraDLey. 
24—2 
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THE BATTLE OF GOOJERAT. 


Sabres drawn and bayonets fixed, 
Fight where fought AJexander ; 
Oh Paddy Gough’s a cross betwixt 
A bulldog and a salamander. 


On February 21, sixty-four years ago (1849), was fought the 
battle of Goojerat, which made the British once and for all the 
paramount power in Hindustan. To the wags of the day, it was 
known as the ‘Crowning mercy.’ The dispatch-writers had to 
some extent brought this on themselves, by describing the battle 
as a ‘ crowning victory’ The critics of Lord Gough were too many, 
and their pens too virile, to miss converting this description to that 
used. by that great commander and knowing dispatch-writer whom 
just at present it is the fashion to talk of as ‘ old Cromwell.’ Every- 
body knows that it was at this battle of Goojerat that the power 
temporal of the Sikhs received its final blow. Everybody also 
knows that it was preceded by that sanguinary indecisive combat, 
on the banks of the Jhelum, fought, men say, on the very site where 
Alexander fought King Porus, hard by the wattle and dab village 
of Chillianwallah. It was because of the fierce nature of this 
struggle, and those at which Lord Gough had commanded in the 
previous campaign, that a contributor to the long defunct Delhi 
Sketch-book penned the lines at the top of this page. 

How the somewhat battered Sikh army made its way out of the 
Jhelum hills by the pass of Khoree to the plains of Goojerat, and 
how Lord Gough followed them there, and what finally befell, is 
of such abiding interest, that it is worth retelling, with some attempt 
to cover the dry bones of history with the flesh and blood of incident. 
For a moment, however, let us look at the setting. Ever since 
Lord Lake beat the Marathas once and for all at Delhi on the banks 
of the Hindun river, the great Sikh nation and the great Western 
Power had looked at each other over the banks of the Sutlej. 
Wise old Runjeet Singh, to whom in the fulness of time and guile 
all things had come, from the Imperial Koh-i-noor to the Timur 
ruby, and from power and dominion to old age and bastardy, 
had seen the red line climb up the map and vowed that in his day it 
should not cross the Sutlej. To him friendship and alliance had 
seemed the only course, and for nearly half a century, he had kept 
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it so. The Tripartite Treaty, between Shah Shujah, the exiled 
Afghan king, himself, and the British, had seemed for the moment 
to crown his lifetime of wise diplomacy. But all failed in the moun- 
tains of Afghanistan, though the great Runjeet died ere he could 
enjoy the process of the débdcle, and see the British stand before 
their Eastern audience as no longer invincible. Then, while murder 
succeeded murder in the courts of Lahore, the army, modelled on 
European lines and trained by Europeans, took the law into its own 
hands, and in the autumn of 1845 flung itself into British territory 
across the Sutlej. Some there be who say that the Sikh Durbar 
adopted this course as the only way to shake off the tyranny of 
the army and the military panches.!_ Whether that be so or no, at 
any rate there was a vast hostile army on British soil. Against it 
marched Lord Gough and the best part of the army in northern 
India. Four desperate battles were fought—Moodkee, Ferozeshuhr, 
Aliwal, and Sobraon, and ‘ them Saiks’ were driven into the Sutlej. 
The British marched into Lahore, the Sikh capital, forebore to 
annex, endeavoured to maintain a Sikh kingdom, and arranged for 
Regency during the minority of Dhuleep Singh, the putative son of 
old Runjeet. A few carefully selected officers were deputed to 
assist the Regency in reorganising the administration and the army, 
and in restoring the finances. The Lawrences, Nicholson, Herbert 
Edwardes, and Abbott are the best known of that selected coterie. 
The difficulties of the situation were immense, but never was more 
whole-hearted attempt made to bolster up and restore to efficiency 
an Indian kingdom. Hardly, however, had two years passed before 
dégringolade commenced. 

In April 1848 two British officers were sent to Lahore to 
superintend the handing over of his duties, as Governor of the 
province of Mooltan, by the Diwan Moolraj, who had asked to 
be relieved of his office. The two officers were attacked by the 
Diwan’s followers and murdered, and the Durbar troops, which 
included a Goorkha corps, joined the rebels. Moolraj then 
garrisoned the town and citadel of Mooltan, and declared against 
the Durbar and their British supporters. Herbert Edwardes on 
the Derajat border at once advanced against them with frontier 
levies and, fighting two battles, held them in observation. The 
Durbar sent troops against Moolraj, who eventually joined him. 
Finally, the whole of the Sikh provinces, and troops also, joined 
the rebellion. It was the worst time of year for moving troops, 


1 Regimental committees. 
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and the exact situation to be faced was at first most obscure. 
Eventually a British force joined Edwardes before Mooltan, and 
when the Durbar troops joined in the rebellion it was evident 
that another Sikh war was before us. The army was re-raised 
to a war footing, and by the first week in November had passed 
through Lahore and was on the banks of the Chenab, on the far 
side of which the whole of the Sikh army was assembled. General 
Whish was still besieging Mooltan with one division of the army 
and a column that had come up from Bombay. Lord Gough had 
with him two divisions of the army, with a large force of cavalry 
and artillery. The Chenab was crossed after a preliminary cavalry 
action at Ramnagar, and then followed the artillery action at 
Sadoolapore, and the gradual advance against the Sikhs who had 
retired to a strong position on the Jhelum river. Against that 
position the army now advanced. 

On January 13 was fought that genuine soldier’s battle in the 
scrub and the mud-swamps about Chillianwallah. The army 
had fought it out corps by corps, regiment by regiment, till late 
at night the enemy’s guns were in its hands, but the wounded 
lay around in hundreds and no one knew where anyone else was. 
Gradually the troops collected in bivouac near the village, and 
then it came on to rain, the bitter cold, driving rain and fog of a 
Punjab winter. There were many dead to bury and more wounded 
to collect, and the rain had turned the soil to that butterlike state 
so peculiar to the ‘pat’ of Upper India. The camels could not 
move, and the troops huddled in their bivouacs, while the cavalry 
could not reconnoitre, and all was misery. Gradually, however, 
the army recovered itself, as armies will, and the rain cleared 
away, spirits rose, and sepoys pipe-clayed their belts and untied 
their ears, and the army became an army once again. 

Over the way, not three miles off, lay the Sikh army, hard hit, no 
doubt, by that desperate winter afternoon’s struggle in the thorn 
jungle, but still an army in being, with its spirits also rising. It 
lay in two halves. The regular portion, the regiments of the 
Durbar, nominally in revolt against their rulers, in reality at war 
with the British on behalf of those rulers, held the spurs and ridges 
of the mountains that bordered the Jhelum river about the village 
of Rasool. The second portion, the irregulars, lay clear of the 
hills lower down the Jhelum among the villages and the thick 
jungle that lay on its banks. Hard by the battle-field now stand 
the headworks of a magnificent canal irrigating hundreds of square 
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miles of wheat-land, and right through the centre of the Sikh 
position another now winds to conduct a fresh head of water to 
more arid lands. 

So Lord Gough sat at Chillianwallah and straightened out his 
army, and the Sikhs also sat over the way a-watching him, and 
neither liked the other’s looks, but while the Sikhs sat in a barren 
tract, the British had the fertile portion of the Punjab behind them. 
Lord Gough had made up his mind that matters were too serious 
to take any risks, and that when next he fought he would fight to 
a finish, so he decided that he would wait till Mooltan was captured, 
and the troops besieging it able to march to join him. From this 
decision—whether it was wise or whether it was foolish—neither 
the adjurations of Lord Dalhousie (the Governor-General at Lahore) 
nor the representations of the civil and political officers in his camp 
would move him. He recognised, no doubt, that prestige was of 
almost paramount importance. Of quite paramount importance, 
however, in his eves was his ability to win the next battle, not 
by merely holding his ground after it, but by achieving another 
Sobraon. To be sure of this he wanted more men and, above all, 
more guns, and heavy guns at that. 

January 25 brought the news that Mooltan had fallen on the 
22nd, and the bodies of the murdered Anderson and Vans Agnew 
had been carried to their final burial-place up and over the breaches. 
The fal] of Mooltan released the reinforcements so anxiously awaited. 
General Whish’s division of the Bengal Army and Colonel Dundas’ 
Bombay column were moved as fast as possible up the banks of the 
Chenab to join the Commander-in-Chief, who was still watching 
Shere Singh and his Sikhs in front of Rasool. Behind the Rasool 
position and the Khoree pass, between the rugged hills and the 
river Jhelum, was a long strip of fields and flats that could 
hide and encamp many thousands of troops. On February 2nd 
Shere Singh was reported to have left a garrison in the Rasool 
trenches, and was found to have moved away north behind these 
same hills, to emerge on the 5th on the British side of the Khoree 
pass, a few miles from Lord Gough’s camp, where he remained in 
rear of the village of Khoree. Here they were watched from a 
British outpost established on a mound near to the village of Mugna- 
wallah in earthworks and gun-pits which may be seen to this day. 
The next day this outpost had to fall back, and Lord Gough was 
sore beset to attack the enemy as they lay at Khoree. His 
Excellency, however, would not be stirred from his original plan, 
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wrangle his advisers as they wished. The guards on the Chenab 
fords were strong, and he did not consider it possible for Shere Singh 
to break across that river back to the Rechna Doab and the vicinity 
of Lahore. Rather he anticipated that they would make for the well- 
supplied tracts of country on the right bank of the Chenab in the 
Chajh Doab. Here we may note a quaintness of nomenclature in 
the land of the five rivers. The term doab, which is Persian for 
two rivers, is applied to the land between any two adjacent rivers. 
The doabs formed by the five rivers are called by names made up of 
the initials of the two rivers that enclose a particular doab. The 
Chajh Doab is the territory between the Chenab and the Jhelum, 
The Rech Doab that between the Ravi and the Chenab, and so on. 

On February 11 the Sikhs advanced from Khoree out into the 
open towards the British camp. Lord Gough wrote to Lord Dal- 
housie to say that he considered this an attempt to draw him out so 
that the masses of irregulars in the Moong jungles could rush his 
camp and supplies. At any rate he refused to attack, and the 
army of the Khalsa marched away from Khoree to Goojerat on 
February 14, to take up a position between the fort there and the 
river Chenab opposite the old town of Wuzeerabad, which was 
what the British headquarters expected them to do. On the 16th 
Lord Gough moved the whole of his force from Chillianwallah to the 
Chenab by four short marches, with his troops in fighting formations 
and his baggage well guarded. At Tricca on the 18th the force 
from Mooltan came up, and on the 20th the joint forces deployed 
for battle and advanced a short distance to a line in rear of the 
village of Shadiwal. 

War is not all evil, and every campaign, even among the less 
civilised races, is enlightened by the flow of the milk of human 
kindness and high feeling. An incident of this battle is well worth 
remembering. George Lawrence, a prisoner among the Sikhs, was 
sent in on parole just before the battle to interview Lord Gough. 
Shere Singh probably half hoped he might abscond and be a friend 
at court. He, however, returned true to his bond, and what was 
undoubtedly a very precarious positon, since Easterns in the hour of 
defeat make short shrift of prisoners, as witness Maclean’s murder 
after Maiwand. As George Lawrence rode back into the Sikh 
lines, the host of the Sikhs cheered him enthusiastically, even as 
the ranks of Tusculum cheered Horatius. It is such conduct that 
has ever appealed to men of all creeds and races. 

It is impossible to dwell on the battles of the Sikh wars without 
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alluding to the controversies which raged regarding them, and Lord 
Gough’s conduct of the campaign. The victories of the Sutlej 
campaign were, it will be remembered, extremely costly ones. 
How far this was due to leading or to a want of training as a field 
force of the armies of those days is a very moot point, and one 
which can never be satisfactorily settled, unless the desks of the 
dead have more documents yet to yield. Right or wrong, competent 
or incompetent, we know one thing for certain, that His Excellency 
Lord Gough of the Sutlej] was as straight and gallant an old soldier 
as ever served the Crown, and a well-determined leader, whom the 
troops cheered madly whenever they saw him, as they do another 
Indian soldier of slight stature and high prowess. 

We also know that the headquarters of the army in India 
were quite unorganised for war, and that a staff capable of handling 
Indian armies of that size against a first-class adversary had not 
been created. He had no adequate machine to hand to translate 
the determination of his intentions into terms of competent 
manceuvre. He was surrounded with the memory and tradition 
of that political service of India, whose management of the Afghan 
wars had been so criticised by the army. Attached to his force 
were many competent young soldier-civilians whose position in 
their relations to the Commander-in-Chief of a force in the field 
and the Government of India were not so definite as they are now. 
We know that some of them urged courses on the Commander- 
in-Chief which he would not accept. We are told by his biographer 
that this move to Goojerat, and offer of battle by the Sikhs in 
an open plain, was exactly what Lord Gough had known must 
come to pass, and that this move was the only thing that 
the Sikhs under the circumstances could do. Many people have 
written many accounts, and distinguished soldier-politicals such 
as Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir Henry Durand had criticisms 
to offer. The further study with the light of full information has 
certainly shown that the charge of hurling his army at Chillianwallah 
against a powerful unreconnoitred position was absolutely false. 
Even the plans of the battle of Chillianwallah exaggerate the 
ground, and tend to show that the Sikhs held a ridge, instead of 
being posted on an imperceptible slope, in a position to which 
they had moved to attack the British, which was the actual case. 
But because this charge had been levelled it was the fashion of 
the day, and for many years after, to say that this victory of 
Goojerat was fought on equally foolish lines and that the victory, 
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both strategical and tactical, was all an accident. Mr. Robert 
Rait, in his biography of Lord Gough, puts forward the view held 
by the ardent admirers of the gallant old man, while those who 
may not, perhaps, admit the full claim for prescience and general- 
ship are quite content to feel that results fully justified measures, 
and that at any rate the bulk of the criticism came from unworthy 
or misinformed sources. To a student of the conditions of the 
army in India in those days, it is clear that the army itself was 
not a machine from which the best results could be obtained. 
It was not from financial reasons an ‘army in being,’ for its 
essential services were not on a mobilizable business footing. The 
native portion of the Bengal Army was fast going down the scale of 
efficiency. The two Services—the Queen’s and the Company s— 
were by no means cordial as a general rule. The troops were not 
trained as an army for war, and troops, commanders, and staff 
were for the most part untrained in their war formations. 

However that may be, we have now reached the stage in the 
narrative when we may leave controversy and criticism behind 
and step out into that magnificent panorama that faced the army 
of the Punjab, on that spring morning in Northern India, sixty-four 
years ago. 

Of all the glorious mornings which it is the privilege of mankind 
to enjoy, a fine morning in the cold season in the Punjab is second 
to none. Those who now journey to the North by the early train 
from Lahore or march up the Grand Trunk Road from Wazirabad 
(as we now can write it) pass Goojerat and see the same sight as 
burst on that army, less, however, the splendid panoply of war 
and the excitement of coming battle. From the railway line 
which runs North to Peshawur, and from the Great Trunk Road, 
the turnpike of the King-Emperor, as from the British bivouacs 
by Shadiwal, stretch the plains of the Chajh Doab, almost unbroken 
save for the young corn-shoots of the wheat-fields, with the typical 
Punjab villages rising at intervals across the plain. Rising, 
because each village emerges from the ruins of its predecessor, 
generation in, generation out, since the days when Alexander came 
down from the passes and Prince Gautama preached his message 
of peace. On the potsherds and plinths of the past each village 
stands, a castle unto itself. Distant some three miles, the small 
town of Goojerat towered high over the plain in the morning sun, 
but behind it, glory of glories, stood as it still stands, so close 
that you might think you could throw a stone to it, the great 
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Pir Panjal, the unbroken line of snow that forms the outer 
Himalaya. Peak on peak, serrated, dazzling, clear cut, with a 
breeze blowing from it, fit to stir every pulse in the men of the 
Northern races, white or brown, that felt it, such was the setting of 
the ‘ crowning victory.’ 

The British were under arms in the bitter, raw cold of the dawn, 
ere the rising sun bathed the peaks in red, and by half-past seven 
commenced to advance in fighting formation, the three divisions 
of the army in line. The actual troops that were present were 
the two divisions that had taken part in the battle of Chillianwallah, 
with the troops from Mooltan added. There had been, however, 
some change in the commanders. The ‘ order of battle ’ of the army 
was as follows :— 


1st Division (Whish) ie ’ Brigade 
Harvey’s Brigade 
ff Mountain’s Brigade 


2nd Division (Gilbert). Penny’s Brigade 
McLeod’s Brigade 
Os g Hoggan’s Brigade 
3rd Division (Campbell’s) ) Camegie’s Brigade 
) 


Bombay Column (Dundas 


The cavalry had hitherto been formed into four brigades, but for 
the battle the 3rd Brigade was merged in Hearsey’s and the 
whole under Sir J. Thackwell were brigaded as follows: Ist Brigade 
(White), four regiments ; 2nd Brigade (Lockwood), two regiments ; 
4th Brigade (Hearsey) one regular and five irregular corps. The 
5th and 6th Light Cavalry from White’s and Lockwood’s Brigades, 
and the 45th and 69th N.I. from McLeod’s and Carnegie’s Brigades, 
formed the reserve and baggage guard, together with the Bombay 
Light Field Battery. The brigades consisted only of infantry, 
the artillery of the army remained as what we should now call 
‘army troops,’ under Brigadier-General J. Tennant, to be dis- 
tributed as required on the day of battle. The exact number 
of guns is somewhat a matter of controversy, but it was probably 
eighty-eight. The actual troops and batteries present were nine 
troops of horse artillery, four light field batteries, and eighteen 
heavy guns distributed in four batteries. These latter were under 
the subordinate command of Brigadier Huthwaite. The doubt 
as to the exact number of guns is due to a want of clear record 
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as to whether they were all at full strength after the losses at 
Chillianwallah and the formation of certain detachments. 

The 4th troop in each brigade in the Bengal Horse Artillery 
was a native troop, and there were three native troops on the 
field. The light artillery was chiefly horse artillery. The troops of 
Warner, Duncan, and Huish were with the cavalry, the remainder 
distributed among the divisions, except Lane and Kindleside, who 
were at first in reserve. 

The sappers and pioneers were commanded by Captain Siddons, 
Brigadier Cheape being the chief engineer with the army. 

This battle, which we have now arrayed, was the last to be 
fought in India under the old conditions of dress and manceuvre. 
The last of the carefully dressed battle lines, with markers out. 
The last appearance of coatee and shakoe, and white cross belts, 
at any rate on the British side. The age of sun helmets and khaki, 
and cotton coats, and utility was approaching, and the Crimea was 
to lay the ghost of General Pipeclay. It was the last appearance 
of the staff in long blue frock coats, the last of the old panorama. 
It is true that Tombs’ troop of horse artillery marched out of 
Meerut to the battles on the Hindun, and the siege of Delhi, one 
sultry morning in May of 57 in their brass helmets and dress 
jackets, but that passed to shirt-sleeves in no time. Even marching 
out, Tombs tore the high red collars from off the horse artillery 
jackets lest his men die of heat-stroke, and some even then thought 
the end of the world was coming therefore. But Goojerat was the 
last to see it en masse. 

The army was drawn up in the grey of the morning in the 
following order :— 

On the right.—The Ist Division, Harvey’s Brigade in the front 
line, Markham’s in rear in support. 

In the centre.-—The 2nd Division, both brigades in line. 

On the left centre.—The 3rd Division, McLeod’s and Carnegie’s 
Brigades in front, Hoggan’s in support. 

On the left-—Dundas’ Bombay Brigade. 

Thackwell’s and White’s Cavalry Brigades were on the left 
again, with Lockwood’s and Hearsey’s Brigades on the right. The 
artillery was for the most part distributed among the brigades 
between the intervals. 

The British right was covered by the Chenab, and the Sikh 
left by a wet nullah which ran into that river. Parallel to the line 
of advance, and running through the centre of the British advance 
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and the Sikh position, wasadrynullah. A dry nullah of the Punjab 
will be familiar to many. Here and there a pool sheltering a snipe 
or two, a teal or an old drake mallard, steep at the bends on one side 
and sloping grass on the other, with an odd mimosa-tree now and 
again,and a few sand-hillocks with jerboa rats scampering about, just 
the everyday terrain of the plain. Then again, over the valley of 
the Chenab, flights of Kun or coulon or of wild geese disturbed 
by the troops wheel and return . . . just a peaceful morning 
scene with here and there a Gujar maiden with her goats. Then, 
in front of the British, the rising mound and high brick tenements 
of Goojerat, with the cluster of mud-houses below and reddening 
wall of snow behind. A mile in front of the town stood the village 
of Kalra Kalan, or Great Kalra, also called Burra Kalra, and a 
mile or so to the right Kalra Khurd, or Little Kalra, also called 
Chota Kalra, another village on the bank of the wet nullah. The 
main Sikh position was reported as running straight across the 
plain between the wet and dry nullahs, with its right thrown back 
along the dry nullah, and its left in the village of Little Kalra. 
Great Kalra was held as an advanced post in advance of this position, 
which was between three and four miles in length. The greater 
portion of the Sikh and Afghan horse were stationed out on the 
Sikh right on the far side of the dry nullah. The Sikh forces, 
regular and irregular, were estimated at some 60,000, with sixty 
guns ; the British numbered 20,000, with eighty-eight guns. 

At half-past seven in the morning, with the sun above the horizon 
and the whole panorama standing out in all its glory, the British 
army moved forward. It presented an appearance such as is only 
now to be seen at some big review. The troops in their British 
scarlet or blue, great masses of quarter-columns, with a forest of 
bayonets a-top, lines of moving guns, masses of formed horse, 
white belts and clean accoutrements catching the sun at every point. 
Pipe-clayed belts are an evil, no doubt, so great that no one dare say 
anything in their favour, but in the days when men fought in 
serried rank, and success meant the timely onward movement of 
masses of men into the teeth of belching guns, the psychical 
bond that this meticulous attention to trivialities undoubtedly 
called into being was of very genuine import. Even to this day 
the corps that are known to be always trustworthy are as neatly 
dressed and accoutred, though the cleaning process is simpler, 
than in those days of white belts and scarlet and gold in the field. 
As the white chalk-line will hypnotise the fowl, so did the white 
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belts exercise over men’s minds a discipline of a nature that suited 
many of the conditions of the day. 

So the three British divisions, with their attendant arms and 
services, moved forward at a steady pace, and as they moved those 
on the left and centre heard a curious rising sound away on the 
right. It was Lord Gough coming down the line in his well-known 
fighting coat (a white coat that covered his general’s frock, and 
showed the world where to find him). The Commander rode and 
the soldiers cheered, cheered like mad for love of the little man and 
for other reasons. Cheer because it is good to raise a wave of en- 
thusiasm when it is to be bayonet and round-shot. Good to cheer 
because it has been cold and dreary waiting in the grey dawn and 
nerves are not at their best, also it is good to think, what you had 
really began to doubt, that you are a fine fellow ready to do anything, 
and so forth. And so the army cheered heartily, and felt the better 
for it, and as the Chief rode along the cheering rolled along the line, 
and borne on the breeze did, no doubt, assist to remind the Khalsa 
army of what the survivors had said of Sobraon. There are many, 
no doubt, who will remember just such a cheer spreading round 
the camps at Modder river when Lord Roberts rode round on his 
arrival there. That cheer also voiced various emotions, for armies 
are entities that only the skilled player can work on. 

When the moving line had reached the village of Hariawallah, 
on the banks of the dry nullah, the Sikh gunners caught sight of 
the gun-elephants of the heavy batteries, and, their nerves being 
not quite at the old standard, opened a distant fire, which was 
not their wont .This revealed what had not been precisely known— 
viz., the exact locality of their main positions and of tleir batteries. 
At nine o’clock, when the British infantry were still out of range, 
the line halted and the British artillery now moved to the front. 
For two and a half hours the army possessed its soul in patience, 
while the guns hammered down the heavy Sikh metal and trundled 
round-shot through their reserves. That is one of the good points of 
the old round-shot artillery. If you did not hit what you aimed at, 
the ball went on, loblolly, with a hop and a skip, now taking off a 
leg, now trundling a lane through a column of horse, and till its 
last momentum was spent it had a power for evil. Not so the 
spattering shrapnel and the high explosive shell. Where they 
burst they lie. 

As the sun stood at high twelve Lord Gough rushed two of the 
lighter batteries forward in the centre, close to the village of Great 
Kalra, and ordered General Gilbert to occupy that village. The 
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advance of these guns drew a tremendous fire from some Sikh 
batteries behind it, and a heavy musketry fire burst out from its 
walls (it had been imagined unoccupied) and the neighbouring 
hamlet of Kot Kalra. The 2nd Bengal Europeans from Penny’s 
Brigade advanced to the storm, and finally captured the bigger 
village, but with very heavy loss, indeed the principal casualties of 
the day occurred here. With Kalra taken, the whole line pushed 
on, its guns moving with it, and the next severe piece of work was 
in front of Little Kalra (or Khurd Kalra) on the British right. This 
village was also strongly held and was carried by Harvey’s Brigade, 
the 10th Foot leading, which likewise suffered heavily. Against 
our left, an attempt was now made to make a strong counter attack, 
by the large masses of Ghorcherras (Sikh irregular horse) and Afghans 
supported by the Sikh infantry, from the bed of the dry nullah. 
This was, however, met by Campbell’s Division, charged by the 
Scinde Horse and 9th Lancers, and pounded'by Ludlow’s field battery 
(No.5), till it died away, and by one o’clock, without more resistance, 
the town of Goojerat, the whole of the Sikh position and their camps, 
were in our hands. 

During the latter part of the advance our right flank had 
been constantly threatened by the enemy’s horse, and Hearsey’s 
irregulars had made several charges. The moment that the Sikhs 
made off they were pursued by the whole of the cavalry, who moved 
in two columns, Hearsey and Lockwood following the enemy 
towards Bhimbur on the Rampur Tawi, and the cavalry under 
Thackwell driving them towards the Jhelum. Late in the after- 
noon the two cavalry bodies joined forces and returned to camp. 

The Sikhs left fifty-three guns on the battle-field, and during 
the next two days eighteen more were recovered. The British loss 
consisted of ninety killed, including five British officers, and 700 
wounded. The Sikh loss is not known, but the victory had been in 
every way satisfactory. The movements had been straightforward 
and simple, each division had been able to carry out its allotted 
part, and the artillery had been admirably served and had been 
superior to the usually heavy Sikh metal. The story of the house- 
top, to which Lord Gough was confined by his staff hiding the ladder, 
has long been exploded. It was just one of those stories that 
appeal to the British. It reflected no opprobrium on the Com- 
mander in the eyes of the army, they loved to think of ‘ Paddy’ 
Gough as a fire-eater and a salamander, longing to hurl himself at 
the head of his line of bayonets at the enemy without waiting while 
the artillery beat down some of the opponent’s power of resistance. 
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The story has many versions in different guise. Some said that 
it was Henry Lawrence who had urged the Chief to use his 
artillery more, others that George Lawrence, when he came in 
from the Sikhs where he had been a prisoner, told him that the 
Sikhs also wondered why he did not use his guns. It is on record, 
too, that the Governor-General urged giving the artillery oppor- 
tunity to produce an effect before commencing the advance to the 
attack. While we know on the recorded testimony of his staff, 
that Lord Gough was not kept from ordering an early attack by 
the device in the story, it is quite probable that the recommend- 
ations regarding the use of the artillery were made, but it does 
not thereby follow that they were necessary. The constitutional 
advisers of a commander are his staff, or rather the heads of its 
branches. In this case no doubt the branch of the staff concerned 
assisted in the preparation of the battle plans. No doubt, also, 
the artillery commanders were asked to give their views. It is 
absurd to suppose that these advisers did not as in duty bound 
recommend the due use of their artillery, and press for it should the 
Commander-in-Chief be inclined not to fully develop its powers. 
But these are all the inner workings of the machine, and a com- 
mander’s action only becomes his defined policy as a result of the 
inner working of a machine organised for thatend. To discuss it as 
it has been discussed in the past is to labour a trivial point. We do 
know that the enemy offered battle in the open, and that the British 
attacked in great order, using the full power of their augmented 
artillery, and that a crowning victory was won, which once and for 
all decided who was to rule in the plains of Upper India. 

There are several well-known coloured prints that deal with 
the battle showing it as it was before the final advance, with the 
commanding town of Goojerat and the snowy background, and the 
British army formed in line for battle. One, by Lieutenant Simpson 
of the 29th Foot, shows the whole scene with what must be very 
great accuracy. It is at the stage when the artillery-is in front of 
the main British line pounding the Sikh line, and the infantry re- 
formed in long lines in rear. It is viewed from the rear of the 
centre of Gilbert’s Division, with Burra Kalra to the right front. 
The party of Afghan horse, who succeeded in breaking through 
flanking cavalry, and who nearly got at the Commander-in-Chief 
himself, are shown in the foreground, and one is cutting at the de- 
fenceless lead-driver and covererof an ammunition waggon belonging 
to a native troop of horse artillery. The N.C.O. is protecting his 
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head with his right arm. Out in front are the heavy guns, and what 
is probably Dawes’ light field battery (No. 17). The fortified walls 
and bastions of Goojerat are visible in rear of the Sikh line and away 
behind is the panorama of the snows. Another picture, from a 
drawing by Lieutenant Archer of the 24th Foot, shows the same 
division (Gilbert’s) advancing in quarter-column after the Sikhs 
had broken. They are close on the town of Gvuojerat, and the Sikh 
camp. Both these prints have sister pictures of the battle of 
Chillianwallah. 

The casualties of the battle in proportion to the numbers en- 
gaged and the importance of the victory were comparatively few, 
far less than in all previous battles with the Sikhs. They were, 
however, heavy in certain units, Penny’s Brigade, both the Euro- 
pean and native corps, losing heavily in front of Burra Kalra, and 
Harvey’s Brigade in front of the Chota Kalra. Thus the 2nd Bengal 
Europeans lost one officer and eight men killed, and five officers 
and 137 men wounded with three missing; while the 71st Native 
Infantry lost eleven men killed and one British officer, and 131 
native officers and men wounded. The 10th Foot and &th Native 
Infantry had considerable casualties also. It was to a great 
extent an artillery battle, and the artillery losses were heavy, 
especially in Fordyce’s and MacKenzie’s troops. The artillery 
losses were two British officers and twenty-seven of all ranks 
killed, and one British officer and eighty-two of other ranks 
wounded. The casualties among the artillery horses and gun- 
bullocks were 127. 

So much for the battle itself. Immediately it was over as has 
been stated, the cavalry took up the pursuit, and inflicted consider- 
able loss. It is recorded that the men felt very acutely the cruel 
slashing to death of the wounded as they lay out in the scrub after 
Chillianwallah (pitiful stories of this are tuld in Archer’s narrative, 
including the horrible cruelties to a wounded drummer boy), and 
the cavalry were out for vengeance. The next day General Gilbert 
started with a selected force in pursuit of the remainder, via the 
Khoree Pass, gradually overtaking guns and formed bodies, till 
finally, on the 16th of March, the whole of the Sikh army gave up 
its guns and surrendered its arms at Rawal Pindi. A further 
force had pursued the Afghan allies of the Sikhs across the Indus 
and into the Khyber, the last Afghan being back into his own 
country exactly one month after the battle of Goojerat. 

Then followed the annexation of the Punjab, and the gradual 
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settling down of the country, with the hasty apportioning of tempor- 
ary cantonments and the getting of the men under cover before 
the approaching fury of a Punjab summer. How the army of all 
ranks ‘ groused’ and grumbled at the hardships and changes of 
the next twelve months is another story, and we may leave the 
triumphant and vindicated Commander-in-Chief to settle these 
matters and prepare for the relinquishing of his command after 
having taken his army victorious through the two Sikh campaigns, 
and the short decisive Gwalior campaign. Hindustan from Cape 
Comorin to the Afghan border now acknowledged the British to be 
the paramount power, and there remained no external enemy to 
fear at all. So, as many had prophesied, with or without reason, 
the army had eventually to fight itself, when the native army of 
Bengal itself blew up, taking with it some of its neighbours. 

The story of the arrival of Sir Charles Napier, hastily despatched 
when the misconception and heavy losses of Chillianwallah had 
stirred men’s minds, must be referred to. It was, of course, a great 
blow to Lord Gough to feel that he had been superseded, however 
much the Government might try and disguise the pill. It was, too, 
especially inconvenient since the season of the year prevented him 
leaving India for some months after he had handed over his 
command. The old hero had to remain on in Simla till the 
autumn, before making what proved to be a triumphal progress 
down the country. The difficult relations which such a position 
might easily have produced seem to have been admirably avoided 
by all concerned, and when the old soldier finally got home, his 
reception was all that he could have wished for. 

The troops taking part in the campaign received the ‘ Punjab’ 
medal with clasps for Mooltan, Chillianwallah and Goojerat. The 
second of these was only granted on the very urgent demand of 
Lord Gough, who successfully combated the view that Chillian- 
wallah was anything else but a victory, and the preparation for the 
‘Crowning mercy.’ The medal inscribed ‘To the Army of the 
Punjab’ had on the reverse a representation of the Sikh Sirdars 
laying down their arms to Sir Walter Gilbert, behind whom is shown 
the army drawn up in line. It is worn with a dark blue ribbon 
with yellow edges. Js, because a score or so of those who stood 
foursquare to the storm, on the plains of Chillianwallah and Goojerat, 
still answer to their names throughout the length and breadth 
of the Empire. The remainder rest from their labours. 

G. F. MacMouny. 

















EMOTIONS IN STONE. 


Ir is not in all moods that I love our northern Gothic cathedrals. 
Their majesty indeed always appeals to me. I never enter West- 
minster Abbey, for instance—I never even view it from the outside 
—without being deeply impressed, but the impression is sometimes 
a disquieting, often almost a painful, one. Pillars and arches 
reach heavenward. The whole mass of stonework climbs to dim, 
divine heights ; but it does so at the cost of ceaseless stress, almost 
unbearable effort. Doubtless this is an expression of one part of 
the spirit of Christianity and is altogether right in a Christian church. 
‘Strait is the gate. Narrow is the way. Strive to enter in.’ The 
crucifix, which is the consecrated type of the agony of all lofty 
spiritual life, is fittingly placed in these buildings. They, with their 
straining aisles and labouring buttresses, express the ceaseless 
effort of the life modelled on ‘The Imitation of Christ,’ the life 
which finds its inspiration in the cross itself. It is inevitable that 
there should be times in which it seems too terrible a thing to live 
under the shadow of such emotion, moods in which the superb 
stress of such high calling is intolerable. We look to Christ to give 
us some other message as well as this. 

There is also a feeling—I have experienced it when standing 
in the nave of Notre Dame—that demons are lurking in the shadows. 
I am sure that the men who built these great temples felt this. 
Their gargoyles were not mere grotesques, untimely outbreaks of 
an irrepressible comic spirit. They were images of genuine terror. 
They represented haunting devils, the Peor and Baalim of Milton’s 
poem, the spirits of the old detestable deities who found their place 
in the theology of St. Athanasius, with whom St. Anthony fought 
desperate battles in their last strongholds. I do not like being 
demon-haunted. I cannot but believe in them; but I should 
wish rather to worship in bright sunlit spaces where there is no fear 
of grinning monsters with iron claws leaping at me out of shadows. 
Tam not Albert Diirer’s knight. I cannot ride on unmoved while 
grim horrors dog my steps. 

But chiefly, I think, I am repelled at times from these build- 
ings because they oppress me. I am continually conscious of 
some vast power which overwhelms me. The little, lambent 
flamings of the human spirit in me are smothered. The utter 
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insignificance of my own feelings and hopes is brought home to 
me very painfully. ‘Man that is born of a woman hath but a 
short time to live and is full of misery.’ So they preach and I 
cannot answer them. 

Very different is the spirit of another great church which stands 
far south on the banks of the Tagus estuary. Manoel the For- 
tunate built Belem Abbey on the spot, so they say, where he 
stood month after month watching for the returning sails of Vasco 
da Gama’s ships. They did return, as we know, from that 
most romantic of all human voyages. On a sudden the whole 
boundless wealth of the gorgeous East lay open to Portuguese 
adventurers who should pour their wealth into Manoel’s kingdom. 
We buy round-the-world tickets at Cook’s office and have vul- 
garised Jerusalem itself with our cheap trippery. It is hard for 
us to realise what Vasco da Gama’s voyage meant to the waiting 
king. I realised it, as I never did from books, when I gazed at 
the wild adventurous tracery of the arches and cloisters at Belem. 
Here is the work of heroes made almost mad by the prospect of 
unimaginable achievements. Here the spirit of man leaps up. 
Nothing is impossible. Even to build a tower whose top shall 
reach unto heaven is no vain dream. ‘Go to, let us make brick,’ - 
and what shall stop us? Prince Henry the Navigator pored over 
quaint charts and wrestled with the mathematics of voyaging. 
Mariner after mariner forced his way, each a little further than his 
predecessor, down the African coast, and returned beaten. The 
strange dream of joining hands with Prester John and making a 
circle of Christian steel round the empire of the Mussulman still 
possessed men’s souls. Then Vasco da Gama did something far 
more wonderful, opened the gates of fairy land, and Portugal went 
drunk with sheer excitement. Belem is the expression of the 
frenzy. Bacchanals built it. And we who look at it to-day are 
lifted up. We are ‘a little lower than the angels.’ Hardly at 
all lower. ‘Ihavesaid ye are gods. Ye are all children of the 
highest.’ 

It is a far cry from Belem Abbey to the Pantheon in Rome. 
To me this is far the most fascinating of all the Roman churches. 
St. Peter’s revolts me. I stand not appalled but disgusted at the 
pretentiousness of its vast spaces. Michael Angelo may have 
planned the dome; but if he did, he planned neither for the glory 
of God nor the glory of humanity. A millionaire might employ a 
Michael Angelo to-day, if there were one, to design a motor-car 
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for him, and the result, the emotional result, would be the same. 
This church is the achievement of ostentatious wealth, and Mammon 
is ‘the least erect of spirits that fell.” Nor have I felt myself 
stirred to any noble emotion by the gilt roof and heavy splendour 
of the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. Its present appearance is 
the result, no doubt, of the Renaissance spirit of its restoration. 
But there were two sides to the Renaissance spirit. I can conceive 
a church, though I have never seen one, built by men like the 
grammarian, whose funeral Browning hymned. ‘ Tussis attacked 
him.’. ‘Calculus racked him.’ But he laboured on austerely, 
settling Hoti’s business for him. He might have built a church 
in which to worship, though I cannot imagine what it would have 
looked like. But the bishop who ordered his tomb at St. Praxed’s 
was also a child of the Renaissance, and he, I think, was the kind 
of man who gave the church of Santa Maria Maggiore its present 
form. He wanted when he died to lie where he could ‘ hear the 
blessed mutter of the Mass.’ A church of his designing would not, 
I suppose, appeal to me much in any case. It makes no appeal 
at all when I remen.ber that he did not even believe in his own 
masses ; that he conceived of God as ‘ made and eaten all day 
long ’ amid clouds of ‘ stupefying incense smoke.’ Nor, in spite of 
Matthew Arnold, does that vast lonely church of St. Paul-without- 
the-Walls move me greatly. I feel its dignity; but it seems to 
be the dignity of some cold soul whom life’s joys and sorrows have 
left untouched, some one who has not wept, nor laughed, norloved, 
nor even hated, but has remained calmly impassive while life 
flowed by him. I can wonder at the dignity but I do not care 
for the company of such a man. It is no pleasure to me to linger 
in the vast aisles of the church which expresses his spirit. 

The Pantheon is altogether different. There is an austerity 
in the simple circle of its walls which fascinates me in an extra- 
ordinary way. The eye, wandering round and finding no fixed 
resting-place, no inevitable central shrine, rises slowly to the flat 
dome and the mind is filled with a sense of almost perfect calm. 
The men who built this temple had found, if not the peace which 
passeth all understanding, at least an inward strength which enabled 
them to face life and all that lies beyond with untroubled courage. 
It is possible now, even for us to whom their creeds and most of 
their philosophies are less than nothing, to stand for an hour 
or two watching the broad panel of sunlight steal slowly round the 
grey sides of the dome. So, silently, passes the irrevocable hour. 
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So, surely, comes the darkness in the end. But the light, while 
we have it, reaches us, not stained with the purple falsehoods of 
coloured glass, but straight from the sun itself. God, so they 
must have felt when they left that open space in their dome, should 
not be interpreted by any formula. At the beginning of the 
seventh century they turned this wonderful building into a Christian 
church, or tried to. It was Pope Boniface IV who placed the 
cross there and filled the Emperor Hadrian’s sacred place with 
waggon loads of martyrs’ bones. But what a foolish attempt 
that was! The facile philosopher to-day, seeing the Christian 
altar, the crucifix, the madonnas, finds his thrill of satisfaction in 
repeating the words of the Emperor Julian, ‘ Vicisti Galilaec.’ 
I lack the heart even to scold. It is so obvious that the Galilean 
has not conquered here. The kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them are His. But this building remains aloof from 
His spirit. I imagine that when the sightseers are all gone and the 
great doors are locked, when the panel of sunlight has passed and 
the grey dome darkens utterly, that the old Pagan gods flit to 
and fro through the shadow, themselves dim shadows now. Apollo, 
Mercury, Venus, divinities with white graceful limbs, pass one 
another silently. They have wan, faint smiles on their faces. 
‘He has not altogether conquered us,’ they whisper. ‘ His cross 
is here indeed ;. but the walls and dome are ours and always will 
be.’ 

The Duomo at Pisa also gives me the sense of calm, but it is 
calm of a different kind. Itis peace. The builders of the Pantheon 
reached an untroubled atmosphere by way of courageous agnos- 
ticism. The Pisan cathedral is the work of Christians who attained 
peace through faith in the living God, and with peace, joy. There 
is no feeling of joy in the Pantheon. The Pisans built their 
cathedral after a great victory, and I suppose it was their triumph 
and the external peace which followed it, which filled them first 
with the sense of joy. But the emotion went much deeper. No 
signing of any treaty, no crowning victory over enemies could have 
induced the sense of peace which that most wonderful of all buildings 
expresses. The men who planned the vast clear space of the 
nave ; who conceived the perfectly restful poise of the roof, who 
admitted the stream of sunshine from the rows of high-up, simple 
windows, had realised a peace and a joy beyond any which earth 
can give. Our Gothic cathedrals are eloquent of noble strife. 
Their builders were for ever reaching for an ideal not to be attained. 
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This cathedral is an achievement. All that its designers wished 
to do they did. There is no beyond. Sitting in it, letting its 
rapturous peace lay hold on me, I feel, as nowhere else, the absolute 
felicity of the redeemed. ‘They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on them nor any heat.’ 

The same sense nearly, but not quite, comes from the cathedral 
of Orvieto. It rises from the clustering houses of a little town 
huddled together on a small hill-top plateau. It is in close touch, 
so it seems, with the multitudinous cares and anxieties of common 
life. The Pisan cathedral stands aloof. The houses of the town 
seem to shrink back from it. There are no men with wine carts, 
no women with baskets of olives on their heads, jostling each other 
across the sunlit space on which it stands. It has no neighbours 
save its own proud Baptistery and exquisite bell tower. The 
cathedral at Orvieto has narrow streets near it. The noises of 
life assail its walls. I can imagine it thronged with human crowds 
on festivals. At Pisa there should never be human crowds. Only 
the lofty company of the spirits of just men made perfect ought 
to gather inside its walls. This emotional difference between the 
two buildings is partly due to their surroundings, but more, I 
think, to their architecture. Orvieto is in the Italian Gothic style. 
It is not, indeed, dominated by that sense of strife which makes the 
northern Gothic so terrible. But the feeling of strife is there, 
or, perhaps, only the feeling of trial which is hardly strife because 
the soul is always sustained by a power beyond its own. ‘ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death I shall 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me.’ In Pisa we have already 
learned to use that vale of Raca as a well. In Orvieto we pass 
through it, conscious of its barren stoniness, but more conscious 
of the rod and staff which are with us. 

These great churches have one common characteristic. They 
all tower above life. Even those like Orvieto which are to some 
degree in touch with life, tower over it. Though touched by the 
spirit of our infirmities they belong to another city, not to any of 
ours, a city where infirmity is pitied, not shared. But there are 
churches, the little Sussex churches, for instance, which belong 
to the life of the people. The same hands which held the plough- 
handles built their walls. The homeliness of common life is theirs. 
The God in them is a Christian household god, very different indeed 
from the majestic deity of the great cathedrals. Among the famous 
shrines of Christendom there is only one—at least only one which 
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I have seen—which shares with the Sussex churches the peculiar 
quality of being an actual part of the life of the men who dwell 
around it. The earliest impression which I had of St. Mark’s in 
Venice was that it did not tower above the town. I saw it first, I 
remember, in the evening. Its gorgeous colours were not ablaze. 
It stood across the end of the Piazza, no loftier than the buildings 
on each side, overtopped by the Campanile, the highest 
domes very little higher than the Clock Tower on the left. It 
adjoins, without dwarfing, the Doge’s Palace. The men who 
built this church built a house which they and God might inhabit 
together. They were not overwhelmed nor was their spirit daunted 
by their conception of divinity. Wonder was in their hearts, the 
wide-eyed wonder of men who beheld the pageant of life with all 
its glory. ‘The earth is the Lord’s,’ they said, ‘and the fulness 
thereof,’ hut no awe moved them. There was no sense of fear in 
their religion. They bowed their heads and, clad in long furred 
robes, they made their stately genuflexions. They were never 
beaten to their knees. They never grovelled in abject prostrations. 
They put no sackcloth on their loins nor ashes on their heads. 

It seems strange to compare this wildly gorgeous building to 
the stunted grey churches of the Sussex country-side. Yet there 
is this single point of resemblance between them. They both 
grew out of life, the life of every day. But how widely different 
the lives were! The English farmer had his oxen, his cornfields 
and his homestead. He built for the God he found in these. The 
Venetian ‘ held the gorgeous East in fee.’ He built for the God 
he found in his Adriatic voyages, in the Eastern silk markets, 
in the sun-soaked caravans of Midianitish merchantmen. It is 
said that Venice, alone of Italian cities, looked eastwards. It 
was that vision which inspired the building of St. Mark’s, and 
I find a curious note of sympathy between it and the Abbey of 
Belem, the one other great Western church whose builders dreamed 
of India and Araby the blest. There is the same kind of untamed 
romance in both buildings, the same lawless riot of the spirit of 
adventure. I find in St. Mark’s much that is notin Belem. There 
is a splendour of colour which King Manoel never imagined. He 
looked to exploit the East. The Venetians established a kinship 
with it, conquered it less than they absorbed it, and their church 
blazes with gold and colouring as Belem never did, 

I feel, too, that the Venetians were never possessed by the great 
romantic idea of the Crusades. They made sound profit, hard gold 
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and political advantage, out of the single-minded enthusiasm 
of simple northern knights. Therefore their towers and pinnacles 
do not reach heavenwards, only sunwards; and the great flag- 
staffs, from which the banner of the old Republic flew, had pride of 
place right against St. Mark’s facade. Their God was no absolute 
monarch, infinitely remote from any worshipper. It is hard to say 
just where His house ends and the Palace of the Doges begins. 
He was not indeed—no true God could be—the petulant, emotional 
divinity of a democracy. He was the stately, heaven-born Doge 
of aristocratic Republicanism. All splendour and all wealth were 
due to Him; but not supreme, unquestioned, irresponsible 
sovereignty. Wander through St. Mark’s, stand at gaze, sit in 
contemplation, even kneel in prayer, you never get the Hebrew 
feeling that the Lord is King. -You never ask the Hebrew question 
—‘ What is man that Thou art mindful of him ? ’ 

It is highly characteristic of the men who made St. Mark’s that 
they should have placed above the doors those four bronze horses 
which were shaped first for a Pagan emperor’s triumphal arch. 
What have these to do with the Lord Jehovah ? What connection 
is there between their arching pride and the spirit of the Galilean 
Prophet who was crucified in Jerusalem? But with the God of 
the Venetian Republic they were in full sympathy. The emotion 
of the men who placed them there survived until it found its final 
triumphant expression in the pictures of the great Venetian painters, 
most plainly, most typically of all in Tintoretto’s ‘ Crucifixion,’ 
where the cross itself and the figure on it are no more than a con- 
ventional episode in a splendid pageant of the superbia vite. 

God at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past, 
and men built churches to express the Word as they heard or 
beheld it. I wonder sometimes whether we, who have done so 
much in other ways, who surely fee] after Him if haply we may 
find Him, will leave behind us in stone any record of the way in 
which we conceive of Him, any building which will tell our children’s 
children what the everlasting gospel means to us. 

GreorcE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE POOR MAN’S LAWYER: 
A POSTSCRIPT FROM SCOTLAND. 


THE interesting article in the February number of the CorNHILL 
MacazinE on ‘ The Poor Man’s Lawyer,’ by Mr. Schuster, leads me 
to think that an account of the legal benefits enjoyed in Scotland 
by the working man might be also interesting to your readers. 
For almost 500 years Scotland’s poor have had the privilege of 
suing or defending in civil or criminal processes in forma pauperis, 
under the Act 1424, c. 45, and various Acts of Sederunt passed by 
the Court of Session (equivalent to the High Court) at various times 
to regulate the remedies and procedure. That ancient Act, the 
foundation of that great boon which the Scottish poor have enjoyed 
for such a long period, provides that ‘ Gif there be onie pure creature, 
for faulte of cunning, or expenses, that cannot, nor may not follow 
his cause, the king for the love of God, sall ordaine that the judge, 
before quhom the cause suld be determined, purvey and get a 
leill and a wise advocate to follow sik pure creatures cause: And 
gif sik cause be obtained the wranger sal assyth baith the partie 
skaithed, and the advocatis costis and travel.’ I shall endeavour 
to show in what manner a person may get on the poor’s roll : that 
is to say, may be entitled to sue or defend in forma pauperis in 
Scotland. 

First, as regards the sheriff court (county court) in which not 
only small debts but debts of any amount, actions of damages and 
practically all civil actions except actions of divorce or affecting 
status or actions of reduction of deeds or writings or of declarator, 
where the sum or property in dispute is above a certain limit, can 
be taken, the procedure is as follows. The sheriff (county court 
judge) annually directs the solicitors of each district under his 
jurisdiction to meet and nominate a specified number of agents for 
the poor, a certain number of them to act in civil cases and a 
similar or lesser number to act in criminal cases. The solicitors 
assembled at the meeting decide by a majority as to who shall be 
nominated, and their nominees have to be confirmed by the sheriff. 
On good cause shown, the sheriff may decline to confirm the appoint- 
ment of any nominee, in which case he himself appoints another 
to the vacancy. Intimation is made by the sheriff-clerk to those 
appointed, who then act for a year in civil or criminal cases, as the 
case may be, the cases being sent to them in rotation. Many young 
solicitors are glad of the experience they thus gain in the Courts, 
which they might not otherwise have been able to obtain, and in 
this way build up a reputation which will in future secure to them 
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a lucrative practice. The applicant for admission to the poor’s 
roll must, along with his petition to the sheriff, lodge a certificate 
by the clergyman of his parish, or by two elders or the heritor on 
whose lands he is living, who testify that, to their personal know- 
ledge, he is unable to pay the expenses of litigating. Practically, 
any man or woman, whose wages are under £1 per week, can claim 
such a certificate. The sheriff then remits the petition to the 
solicitors or agents for the poor, who send intimation of the petition 
to the opposite party. 

On the parties being heard, or the case being investigated by the 
poor’s agents, they then report to the sheriff whether the petitioner 
has a probabilis causa litigandi. The sheriff, after consideration 
of the report, may refuse the petition, but as a rule he remits the 
case to one of the agents for the poor, who is bound to conduct the 
case to a conclusion even although he may before then have ceased 
to be a poor’s agent. His client is relieved of payment of all 
Court fees, or fees to his agent, except actual outlays, such as 
postages, or railway fares. If he be successful in his action, how- 
ever, and costs be awarded to him, his agent’s fees and also the 
Court fees are included in his bill of costs, and the latter must then 
be duly paid. If unsuccessful, he may be found liable in costs to 
the successful party. A poor’s agent is not liable for the expenses 
of witnesses, but a poor litigant will not be likely to get witnesses 
to travel any distance to give evidence in civil cases, unless he is 
able to reimburse them for any loss they may sustain. The agents 
for the poor in criminal causes have to defend poor persons charged 
in the sheriff criminal courts, and also assist counsel at the sittings 
of the circuit court (assizes) and to examine and record the evidence 
of witnesses for poor’s agents in other towns as may be required. If 
a poor person be denied relief by his parish, he may appeal to 
the sheriff, who then treats his case as if he were already on the 
poor’s roll. 

In Dundee, the Town Council have appointed a solicitor, at a 
fixed salary, whose duty it is to attend daily at the police court and 
undertake the defence of all prisoners who are unable to fee an 
agent of their own. At the sittings of the High Court in any 
circuit town, any member of the Bar of less than three years’ stand- 
ing may be asked to defend a poor prisoner, with the assistance of 
the local agent for the poor, who has previously carefully prepared 
the case before the meeting of the Court. If no such junior counsel 
be present the Judge may require a sheriff to act for the prisoner. 

The procedure is somewhat more elaborate when the applicant 
desires admission to the poor’s roll of the Court of Session (High 
Court). The Faculty of Advocates (barristers-at-law) are required 
to appoint annually six of their number to be advocates for the poor, 
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while the corporations of the lower branch of the profession, viz. the 
writers to the signet and solicitors to the Supreme Court (8.S.C.) 
have each to nominate four of their number to be solicitors for the 
poor. These bodies also require respectively to nominate two 
advocates, one writer to the signet and one solicitor annually to 
act solely as reporters on the probabilts causa litigandi of the poor 
applicants for admission to the poor’s roll. As a preliminary 
requisite, the applicant must get a certificate, signed by the clergy- 
man and two elders o hi; parish of residence according to a pre- 
scribed formula, which must state his age, whether married or single, 
the number of his children, length of residence in the parish, his 
means, trade, wages, and whether he is involved in any other lawsuit. 
These facts must be set forth as being consistent with the knowledge 
of the subscribing clergyman and elders, or one of them, or verified 
by persons known to them, or that it is the statement of the appli- 
cant himself. In this last case, the subscribers must state that the 
applicant is of good character and worthy of credit. Certain 
formalities of intimation to the opposite party must be given regard- 
ing the time and place fixed for making this declaration. The 
Court, after certain procedure, may refuse the petition to remit on 
the ground of the applicant’s means, but as a rule they remit to 
the reporters to report whether the applicant has a probabilis 
causa litigandi. On this point the reporters are the sole judges and 
the Court rarely reviews their decision. The limit of wages entitling 
the applicant to lititate in the High Court may be put at £1, but 
even with somewhat higher wages the Court in special circum- 
stances will admit him. If the reporters are equally divided in 
opinion as to whether the applicant has a probabilis causa or not, 
the Court usually admits where the case is one appropriate for trial 
in the Court of Session. After admission of the applicant, the Court 
remits his cause to an advocate and also to a writer to the signet 
or a solicitor in regular rotation from the list of counsel and agents 
for the poor, who prosecute the case to a conclusion, unless a change 
takes place in the pauper’s circumstances which, in the opinion of the 
Court, justifies them in striking his name off the roll. The word 
‘poor ’ must be prefixed to the name of the party, e.g. ‘ poor John 
Smith ’ on every paper given into Court. No fees of Court are 
payable by the litigant, but, if found entitled to expenses, all these 
fees must be included in his bill of costs as if he were not on the 
roll, and must be duly paid; but if he loses his cause, he may 
be found liable in costs like an ordinary litigant. 

If a pauper husband sues for an action of divorce, his wife will 
also be admitted to the poor’s roll. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note, in view of the recent Report of the Ro al Commission 
on Divorce, that a pauper husband or wife may thus secure a divorce 
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in the Court of Session from his or her spouse on the ground of 
adultery alone, or of wilful desertion for four years, at the trifling 
cost of a few pounds, the spouse claiming freedom from the marriage 
having only to pay his agents outlays, and the expenses of the 
witnesses to Edinburgh. There is therefore not the clamant need 
in Scotland for cheaper divorce or for reform in the Divorce Law 
as still exists in England. 

Appeals to the House of Lords are in a somewhat different posi- 
tion, as the Court of Session cannot grant leave to appeal in forma 
pauperis to that House. A petition for leave to do so must be 
presented to the House, and the applicant must be able to satisfy 
the Appeal Committee that there is a prima facie case for the appeal, 
otherwise he runs the risk of refusal. This petition has to be lodged 
within a week after the date of lodging his appeal, and the applicant 
requires also to lodge a copy of the whole proceedings in the inferior 
Courts. One other benefit may be mentioned, viz. that, even if 
unsuccessful in the House of Lords, the poor litigant has not to pay 
any costs or official fees to his opponent. If found entitled to costs, 
neither counsel’s fees nor fees of the House are allowed to him, but 
his solicitor is entitled to actual outlays, with a reasonable sum 
for clerks and office expenses. 

Litigation and defence in criminal cases being thus amply 
provided for the poor man in Scotland, through the enlightened 
legislation of his forefathers many generations ago, as well as redress 
against criminals—for public prosecutors exist in every town and 
district in Scotland apart from police courts, whose duty it is to 
investigate every criminal complaint brought before them and, if 
necessary, prosecute in the sheriff court every prisoner, free of 
charge to the party injured—there is little or no necessity for any 
other poor man’s lawyer. Even if he only wishes legal advice or a 
threatening letter writven, he has merely to call at the sheriff-clerk’s 
office and get a line to a poor’s agent, who will attend to his wants. 
There seems, therefore, no necessity in Scotland for clubs like the 
Cavendish or Agenda Clubs. In Edinburgh, however, there exists 
a charitable society which provides a qualified solicitor to attend at 
their rooms for one or more evenings every week, to give advice 
or write letters gratis to any poor person seeking help. Naturally, 
if litigation is required, he will then pass on his client to a poor’s 
Agent for that purpose. The above account of the Scottish system 
may supply some hints to Mr. Schuster for the adoption of similar 
remedies in England; but it appears to me that only remedial 
legislation will effect the desired result unless the Incorporated 
Law Society and the Bar Council will, together, agree to adopt 
voluntarily some such scheme as we have in Scotland. 

JaMEs THOMSON. 
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‘CHEZ BRISSON,’ 


ReGina-FLEURETTE PoMMINVILLE, with her sleeves rolled well up 
above her red elbows, and a considerable expanse of stout leg in 
coarse, grey stocking exposed to the casual gaze, was busy washing 
down the front steps of the house of her mistress, Dame Elmire 
Bouchard, ‘ veuve du feu Aristide Bouchard, Comptable,’ in the 
nipping air of late October at six o’clock in the morning. 

Regina splashed and rubbed with great vigour and thoroughness 
and no waste of time or energy, partly because the exceedingly raw 
air penetrated her none-too-thick clothing, and she wished to get 
her work done before the water in her pail turned to ice, partly 
because the raw and nipping gaze of the widow was to inspect the 
results of her application, and most of all because to do whatever 
she undertook with vigour and thoroughness and complete absorp- 
tion was native to her. She had not been long enough off the 
farm down on the North Shore of the St. Lawrence to learn shiftless 
town ways of doing things, and when she scrubbed she made things 
clean. The steps of Mme. Bouchard had, since the arrival of Regina, 
been made as spotless as their shabbiness and dingy paint allowed, 
every morning—not merely overlaid by a trail of dirty, soapsuddy 
water, as had been the invariable method of her predecessors. 

Regina was twenty, and had been for two years in the service 
of Mme. Bouchard. La veuve du feu Aristide, spending the 
summer with her daughter and grandchildren in the cheap and 
unfashionable village of Ste. Clorinthe de Haute-Rive, a few months 
after her bereavement, had engaged the strong and willing Regina 
as general servant, and though nothing could have been rawer than 
she was then, the widow had at once realised her promise and solid 
worth, and had offered to take her to town, feed and clothe her, 
and pay her $5 a month. To the eldest of sixteen children the 
opportunity seemed brilliant and alluring in the extreme, but 
Regina found town life very lonely, and cried herself to sleep many 
a night because she was so homesick for the brothers and sisters and 
the farm and the neighbours. As a matter of fact, Mme. Bouchard 
fully appreciated the priceless gift of intelligence and thoroughness 
possessed by her general servant, and allowed her no chance to meet 
other domestics and learn town ways. She kept her closely at work 
all week, and permitted her to go to Mass at five o’clock in the 
morning on Sunday, and but rarely took her out with her in the 
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afternoons, or perhaps to market. Regina did all the work of the 
house, including washing, minded the grandchildren when they 
came to visit, and knitted incessantly for her mistress, and of course 
saved up her money for her trousseau and her dot. As she was not 
engaged to any of the young farmers near her home, and as she knew 
no one in town and went out so seldom, and never to a veillée, there 
did not seem to be any immediate prospect of matrimony for her ; 
but this never occurred to her mind, and after all, her attitude was 
justified as events proved, for Fate, at the moment she was giving 
the steps a final rinse on this October morning, was coming down 
the street. 

Fate in this instance was disguised as a muscular young work- 
man in blue overalls, with his pick and shovel over his shoulder. 
He looked with interest at Regina’s capable finishing touches, and 
admiringly at her robust figure and round red cheeks as she stood 
up and stretched her cramped back a moment before seizing up 
her pail and vanishing into the house. 

Next morning he passed again at the same time, and caught an 
interesting glimpse of pail and stout calf. Regina noticed him on 
this occasion. 

Every day he looked for her, and presently they exchanged 
formal greetings. 

“Good morning, mademoiselle,’ said the man. 

“Good morning, monsieur,’ said the maid. 

One morning they ventured a little more. 

“Good morning, mademoiselle,’ said the man. ‘ Will you tell 
me your name?’ ‘ Regina,’ she replied demurely: ‘ And yours, 
m’sieu ?’ ‘ Joseph,’ he said. 

The very next day it became evident that step-washing had 
ended for the season, as the snow came; but every time Joseph 
passed the house he looked for Regina. 

He thought all winter what he should say to her the next time 
they met, and the first April morning that she was out he took up 
the conversation quite simply where it had left off the November 
before. ‘ Regina is a pretty name,’ said Joseph. 

“But Joseph is the most beautiful name,’ responded Regina, 
smiling. ‘St. Joseph, the stepfather of our Blessed Lord, is my 
favourite saint. He was a working-man—like us—and he supported 
the Holy Family so humbly, and without thanks too ! ’ 

This view of St. Joseph seemed extremely vivid and new to 
Joseph Brisson, accustomed to think of him as a holy and venerable 
greybeard, perpetually leaning on a staff, and gazing pensively at 
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the Infant Jesus; and he looked at Regina half alarmed at her 
brilliance and daring. 

‘Do you make much at your work ?’ inquired Regina. Joseph 
replied that he was paid three dollars a week, and she opened her 
eyes at such wealth. 

Poets and other writers of all ages have agreed—in varying 
terms—that love will find out a way, and the courtship of Regina- 
Fleurette Pomminville and Joseph Brisson proceeded rapidly. She 
very soon possessed his history as well as his heart, and had made 
up her mind as to her future—seeing a great deal farther and more 
clearly than he. Joseph, like herself, was from a farm on the lower 
St. Lawrence, but from the South Shore, where the people have a 
little less capacity and independence than those on the North, because 
of the communication by railway which they have long enjoyed, but 
which has not yet destroyed the character of the other side. He was 
twenty-six years old, and he loved town life, but was very lonely. 

One day Joseph produced from his pocket a beautiful brass 
locket on a red velvet ribbon, and displayed it to Regina. Never 
had she seen so splendid a jewel. 

“Do you want it?’ said Joseph, invitingly. 

‘Ah!’ breathed the enraptured Regina. 

‘ But if you take it you must take me too,’ said Joseph boldly. 

‘Yes,’ said Regina simply; ‘I wish to marry.’ 

When later on in the day she presented herself to the severe eye 
of her mistress, and made the same announcement quite as simply, 
the old lady received such a shock that it took the form of violent 
passion. She called Regina all sorts of names which the girl 
luckily did not understand, and flatly refused to let her leave. 
Regina, intimidated at first, retired, but stuck to her purpose. 
Then one day she again presented herself before the widow, and 
said that she had consulted her confessor and he had told her to 
give Madame two months’ notice. ‘I wish to marry on the tenth 
of June,’ she announced. Her mistress could say no more, so she 
interviewed Joseph, and satisfied herself that he was sober and 
respectable; gave Regina an almost complete tea-set which she had 
bought a bargain, and went to the wedding. 

Regina wore a white cotton dress with a bright ‘ rose-nanane’ 
sash, a white straw hat trimmed with rose-nanane ribbon and 
bunches of vivid cornflowers, white canvas shoes with black 
stockings, and carried in her cotton-gloved hands a bunch of 
artificial flowers with her prayer-book and beads. Joseph wore @ 
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dress-suit, which he had rented for the day, and was entirely in 
black except for a peony in his buttonhole. They hired a buggy, 
and drove all afternoon through the dusty city streets, sitting 
happily hand in hand, and eating bananas. 


II. 


The Brissons set up housekeeping in two furnished rooms which 
cost $6 a month. On their wedding night they had a combined 
capital of $25.25. Twenty-five dollars remained to Regina out of 
her savinys, after buying herself a few little household necessities 
and her trousseau. Twenty-five cents remained to Joseph, after 
paying his wedding and honeymoon expenses, including dinner at a 
Chinese restaurant, and this sum he turned over to Regina. He 
had, however, paid the rent for three months, and was now making 
five dollars a week. All the bride’s worldly goods, including the 
tea-set, went into a brand-new straw suit-case and a paper parcel, 
and all Joseph’s possessions consisted of his workman’s overalls 
and one complete change and his pick and shovel. 

As soon as he was paid his money on Saturday night, he took it 
home to his wife. As he said, half humorously, he only saw the 
colour of his money twice—when he was paid, and when he made 
it over to Regina. She allowed him five cents a week for tobacco. 

Regina immediately applied her gifts of cleanliness and thrift 
to her new position in life, cleaning her two rooms till the hardiest 
germ could not have survived, and scrubbing even the ceilings in 
true North Shore fashion. She kept Joseph and herself absolutely 
neat and well fed, knitting all their stockings, and wasting not so 
much as the thread of a bean. But she could not clean every day 
and all day long, and she began to long for some outlet for her 
activities. One day an idea occurred to her, and when Joseph came 
home that night she got him to nail up a board like a shelf across 
their one window that gave on the street. 

Next day she took a dollar and went out to make some purchases, 
and when she came back she arranged them with pride on the 
shelf, which she had first covered neatly with white paper. There 
were half a dozen packets of needles, some slate-pencils, a dozen 
sugarsticks displayed in a jam-jar, some bootlaces, a tumbler 
full of ‘all-day suckers,’ a few little coloured religious pictures, 
and six spools of thread. Her first customer was a neighbour who 
came in, consumed by curiosity, to find out what in the name of God 
she was doing, that Mme. Brisson! but was charmed by Regina’s 
ready information and keen eye into spending three cents on a 
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spool of black cotton before she left. Regina’s innate capacity 
to do whatever she undertook thoroughly came into play again. 
The contents of her shelf varied week by week till she had gauged 
exactly the small necessities of her neighbours. Sometimes she 
made a profit of fifteen or twenty cents on her dollar, sometimes 
only five cents, but she never lost, and gradually she added to her 
stock, and kept tea and brown sugar and eggs, and a few loaves of 
bread. She never gave credit for a cent, aud she was perfectly 
just, but never exceeded the exact due of the purchaser by a hair’s- 
breadth—not even the children got an extra peppermint. She 
was well liked, and her strong vitality and vigour commanded 
admiration and respect. She was always well, and always ready 
to give sound advice as well as practical help to her neighbours 
in times of domestic affliction and excitement. 

In the course of time she became the mother of two sons, who 
from their infancy looked as if they were regularly scrubbed with 
pumice-stone, and who were never anything but neat, and who cut 
their teeth, learned to walk and run messages, and made their first 
Communion in the most exemplary manner. Their mother longed 
ardently for a daughter to train, but she never had any more children. 
The shop grew. First they took another room, then presently 
they actually owned the whole house in which they had begun 
their married life, and ‘Mme. Brisson, Marchande,’ appeared in 
gold letters on a sanded black sign at the door. Regina had never 
known a prouder moment in her life, and was not to know as proud 
a one again for many years to come, as that in which she first saw 
her name upon that sign, and realised what it stood for. It was 
to her as a first published book is to an author. 

She now had a fixed ambition which she kept unswervingly in 
view: nothing less than to found and manage a departmental store 
of her own—a large, conspicuous, handsome store which would be 
known and envied and pointed out as the finest of its kind in the 
neighbourhood—a success, and hers alone. 

With this purpose always before her, she educated her two 
sons, Alexandre and Achille, giving them a good commercial school 
training first, and then sending them to be clerks in a big city 
store, about the management of which she questioned them untir- 
ingly when they came home at night, making shrewd comments 
and criticisms. 

With Joseph she had not done very much. He was still a day- 
labourer—honest, hard-working, profoundly stupid—but ‘ bon 
comme du pain,’ in the expressive habitant metaphor. He looked 
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upon his wife with the same respect and admiration as on the day 
she first won his notice by her excellent step-washing, but as to 
entering her ventures and undertakings, such a thought never 
occurred to him, and Regina would certainly not have encouraged 
any such interest. 


ITI. 


When Alexandre was twenty-one and Achille eighteen, the great 
enterprise was begun. In the wide and unbuilt-up spaces to the 
north-east, in which direction the city was rapidly and unaccount- 
ably growing, in a square upon which Regina had long fixed her 
eye, ‘les magasins Brisson’ began to rise. What emotion, what 
surge of pride, what impulse to self-congratulation filled her when 
the corner-stone was laid, the seal of her success, no one even 
glimpsed. Her eye was no brighter than usual, her head no more 
uprightly held, and satisfaction, if any, was tightly locked in that 
indomitable breast. 

Mme. Brisson kept firm hold of her original shop, but managed 
at the same time to visit her new premises at least twice daily. 
She instructed bricklayers and carpenters and all the other work- 
men in their respective trades ; she inspected the quality of the bricks, 
the mortar, the concrete, the beams, and was able to make many 
admirable corrections and suggestions without throwing out the 
original plans of the building, and she made herself so feared that 
the work went forward with astonishing rapidity and a minimum 
of waste of time, space or material. Her fame was already becom- 
ing something of a tradition among her compatriots. She was 
known to be of enormous ability, of almost fabulous wealth. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Mrs. Hetty Green, Rothschild—all these were well- 
known names of moneyed people, but their reputations, their 
incomes even, were felt to be almost mythical, while reality was 
stamped upon the capacious Mme. Brisson. Of Pierpont Morgan’s 
beginning who knew anything ? he might have got his money from 
his father ; but here was a woman whose beginning was known, 
the wife of a day-labourer, herself penniless, who had made money 
by honest magic, and who was now about to build such a superb, 
magnificent and colossal shop as argued her the possessor of untold 
riches, and bid fair to put the French-Canadian commerce of the 
city on an entirely new basis. ‘She is rich, that Mme. Brisson,’ 
one of her neighbours said in honest admiration, ‘ but she gives 
herself no airs. She is not mean, she can think like a man, and yet 
she is a woman!’ 
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The ninth of December was the day fixed for the great occasion 
of the opening. The eighth being a holy day, Regina and her family 
went devoutly to church, and not even her sons knew of the pro- 
portions of Regina’s offering, given in the name of her favourite 
saint. The whole Pomminville family came up from Ste. Clorinthe 
for the opening of the great stores, and a few of Joseph’s people came 
from the other side of the river. At eight o’clock in the morning 
Regina inserted the new key in the lock of the central door, turned 
it, and walked into her new kingdom, followed by her awe-stricken 
family. Outwardly she was tranquil, but it was the culminating 
moment of her pride, the crown and supreme triumph of her life. 
The shop gave on three streets, new streets and crude as yet, but 
full of promise—and had three magnificent doors and twelve show- 
windows lavishly decorated with red and white Christmas favours, 
little fir-trees in pots, stars of Bethlehem and Santa Clauses tipsily 
astride diminutive chimneys, glittering snowflakes, holly wreaths 
and mottoes appropriate to the season in both French and English. 
Inside, quality was nothing to quantity and variety, and there was 
a department for everything from kitchen utensils to first Commu- 
nion outfits. On the first floor, upon a species of commercial throne 
surrounded by a gilt railing, with a large desk in front uf her on 
which was the cash register, with a complete command of the three 
entrances—proud, alert, ineffable, yet calm—sat Mme. Brisson, 
née Regina-Fleurette Pomminville. Nothing escaped her vigilance, 
no transaction, however small, eluded her knowledge, and when 
she wished to issue an order a sharp clap of her hands brought the 
sales-girls running in terror to her desk. No inglorious ease was to 
be hers now that she had realised her ambition ; she was merely 
a general with a new and more important command, with the most 
important campaign of all opening before her. She had grown 
ample without becoming very stout, and she was still red-cheeked 
and as smiling and incisive as ever. Her air of pride became her. 
This had she achieved unaided. She had dispersed her family 
throughout the store, as a competent general his tried officers. 
Joseph, in a very much too large frock-coat from the Men’s Semi- 
Fitted Department, bewildered and miserably out of his element, 
wandered among the crockery and groceries with a constant and 
embarrassed smile on his face, feeling that he was properly despised 
by the basement staff, and that the reflected glory from Regina was 
all too brilliant. On the second floor, Alexandre, in a perfectly- 
fitting floor-walker’s costume, with an oiled and perfumed curl 
falling over his forehead, was all professiunalism and grace, full of 
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easy but respectful badinage for those of the customers who were 
young and pretty. Among the Boys’ and Men’s Furnishings, 
Carpets and Furniture, was Achille, commanding, alert, self- 
possessed, able—his mother’s son. The shop was thronged all 
day, and custom was youd, but they closed early in order that 
Regina might entertain her family. 

In a large private room on the first floor a banquet was served 
such as Ste. Clorinthe was unacquainted with. The guests fell to 
with appreciation and great liveliness, although at first somewhat 
awed by the grandeur attained by one of their family. Regina’s 
mother was there, a little, bent, old woman in black, with sharp, 
shrewd eyes; and her father, a silent, gaunt old man; and her 
brothers and sisters, who made jokes and witty speeches ; and nieces 
and nephews of every size, down to babies in arms. And Regina 
had paid the way of every one of them. 

Speeches and more jokes were made, and Alexandre replied to 
the congratulations for his mother, and did it very well. He bade the 
guests welcome in his mother’s name, and announced that relations 
would of course be given special privileges of purchase, and he went 
on to pay graceful tributes to his mother’s achievements and gifts. 
Regina suddenly smiled across at Joseph, and abruptly rose 
to make a speech herself, ruthlessly interrupting Alexandre’s 
flowery periods. ‘ You are all very kind to be here to-night,’ she 
said; ‘ Alexandre has told you that. The name of the store is 
Brisson, and it is Joseph’s store. Without him I could have done 
nothing, or had he been other than he is—if one has a drunkard or 
a good-for-nothing for a husband, what can one do—I ask you ?’ 
She shrugged her shoulders. ‘ But my Joseph, like the stepfather 
of the Holy Family, is a saint. He has worked for us all, and been 
an example to our sons, and his money has built this. I ask you 
to drink prosperity to Joseph and to the Store!’ 

She sat down, and furtively pressed her handkerchief against 
her eyes for an instant, while the toast was drunk with wild applause. 
Then she cut short further tributes to herself by inviting the 
company to go up on the roof to view the crowning glory of the 
establishment. 

When they were assembled in silence, the redoubtable Achille 
pressed a button somewhere below, and a flaming electric sky-sign 
in patriotic red, white and blue, announced to the waiting city the 
name of the new departmental store— Chez Brisson.’ 


M. G. Coox. 
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We are all very hopeful about the future. We have not spared pains in 
preparing our plans and have tried to provide for every possible emergency, 
but i is the unexpected that usually happens and one realises that where 
risks have to be taken ‘fortune’ or ‘chance’ must play its part. But 
whatever happens it is pleasant to remember that one has such friends as 
yourself who will know that we have done our best and will continue to 
wish us well. And so for the present farewell. 


From Captain Scott’s last letter sent here ; dated Winter Quarters. 
October 26, 1911. 


As the CorNHILL is being made ready for press comes the news, 
so long looked for, so little expected, that tells of this prophecy 
come true, in the fate of two best friends of this house—the leader 
of the Antarctic expedition and his close comrade and almost 
brother. Neither Robert Falcon Scott nor Edward Adrian Wilson 
ever wrote in these pages; but both as writers and as men they 
were so intimately connected with the Editor and others in 
Waterloo Place that the magazine to-day must needs set down 
a few, all-inadequate words of affectionate remembrance and 
inexpressible admiration. 

It is eight years since Captain Scott walked into this office at 
six o’clock one autumn evening and said, ‘I am back from the 
Antarctic, and I want you to publish my book.’ 

From that day began a friendship which grew closer with 
knowledge of the man. Loyal, steadfast, of crystal honour and 
transparent frankness, ambitious for his country and his comrades, 
never for himself, full of boyish spirits and as keen to grasp a 
scientific problem as to shoulder responsibility, he inspired con- 
fidence and loyalty. He had a look of both Parry and Franklin 
in his eye and bearing. The mere landsman could imagine following 
such a leader anywhere. 

His perfect comradeship with Dr. Wilson, the closest companion 
of his first expedition as of the last, was delightful to behold as 
they sat together in this room and discussed various points in 
the forthcoming book, especially as regards the drawings, all of 
which were from Wilson’s hand, for he was an accomplished artist 
as well as a skilful naturalist and counsellor to the expedition, as 


1 Copyright in the United States of America. 
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Scott was its moving spirit. One scene among these stands out 
unforgettably among many less defined memories. The question 
of the frontispiece to the first volume came up. It was proposed 
to give a photograph of the Southern sledge party led by Scott 
himself. Scott regarded it thoughtfully ; then suddenly looking 
up said, at first tentatively, then with growing emphasis: ‘ What 
do you think, Bill? I don’t think we ought to be there. The 
Southern party wasn’t more than any other sledging party. No, 
we won’t have it.’ And it was thrown out to take a more modest 
place in the text. As substitute a sketch of the good ship Discovery 
was suggested. Time was short; one remembers the cheery 
question, ‘ How long do you think you would take to do it, Bill?’ 
and the quiet answer, in matter-of-fact tone, ‘I can get it done 
in thirty-six hours if I sit up all night to it.’ 

Another recollection is of the first ‘round table’ conference to 
consider the format of the book—a question in this case something 
like discussing plans for a new house with an architect. Both 
took infinite pains to get a clear notion of the details it was necessary 
to discuss and their bearing upon the work of writer and artist. 
At the end Scott turned to Wilson. ‘ How do you feel? I hardly 
know where I am.’ ‘No more do IJ.’ ‘ Then let’s go and have a 
cup of tea.’ 

Little personal jottings diversify the private notes of these early 
conferences as the character of Scott and Wilson began to unfold 
itself in personal intercourse. ‘ Very fine fellows, admirable to 
do business with.’ ‘Captain Scott—a real man.’ And the im- 
pression only deepened with time. 

Nor, in return, did he forget any of his friends and helpers. As 
he left this office for the last time, he turned back expressly to 
bid farewell to one of the staff whose unceasing care had piloted 
him and his book through the press years before. 

Captain Scott, like so many men of clear mind and practical 
power, had a natural gift of writing clearly, simply and forcibly 
with an unassuming eloquence born of truth and the strength of 
his impressions. But he had had no experience of formal writing 
beyond his log and his journals. Now that he set himself to expand 
these and create a book out of his notes and the scientific records 
and such amusing ship’s bulletins as the South Polar Times, Illus- 
trated, he found the unaccustomed labour a heavy piece of self- 
imposed taskwork. He would appear in the office from time to 
time with a new chapter finished, saying, ‘ This is a treadmill job, 
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and it makes such dull work that no one is likely to read it,’ and 
would gladly make it over toa friendly hand to make sure that, 
in his own phrase, the ‘ hooks and eyes to many arandom sentence’ 
were in their right places. But others knew good work when they 
saw it, and time after time a letter went forth from Waterloo Place 
with advice and criticism and warm appreciation to banish such 
despondency and cheer him in his task, first at Forest Row, then 
at Brancaster, where he could write in quiet all day, with one round 
of golf in the afternoon. ‘I feel no qualms about the book if it goes 
on telling its plain story in this clear and simple fashion. I can 
almost hear you speaking as I read’; or ‘I have just been reading 
your sledging chapters with delight and indeed emotion.’ On 
June 21 the last chapter was announced as being on its way : ‘ Our 
best congratulations on your work finished and your harbour in 
sight. You have indeed made a good journey.’ Next day it came: 
“One word to wish you joy of your emancipation from the pen. 
Yesterday was for you “ The glorious twenty-first of June.” ’ 

The record indeed grew into a goodly tale of anxious preparation, 
cheerful endurance, and resolute battling with hardship, of perils 
outfaced and valuable knowledge won. Mr. J. M. Barrie, after 
reading the ‘ Voyage of the Discovery,’ exclaimed that the account 
of rescuing the ship free of the ice was the most thrilling story of 
adventure he had ever read. Others may give the palm to Scott’s 
modest account of how he and Evans—the herculean seaman who 
this time also, but with impaired stamina, followed him even to his 
death, it seems only yesterday—fell into a crevasse while the third 
man was just able to keep the sledge jammed across the opening, 
and how they were saved by an astounding feat of agility and 
strength on his own part; and then, when Evans had been at 
last hauled out, ‘for a minute or two we could only look at one 
another ; then Evans said, “ Well, I’m blowed!” it was the first 
sign of astonishment he had shown.’ 

And Dr. Wilson, so different in outward build, so like his comrade 
and leader in his keenly attempered will—and that will the servant 
of a calm judgment on which his commander no less than his 
comrades constantly relied :—the lines of his intellectual face, finely 
chiselled by thought and early touch of illness, were softened by 
the artistic sensibility so often allied with scientific attainment, 
and his mobile mouth and keen blue eyes easily lit up with gleams 
of humour. Tall and thin, tough rather than robust, he would 
scarcely have been expected physically to stand the fierce strain 
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of polar exploration. His lungs had been threatened, but the pure 
sterile air of the icy regions made him entirely sound, albeit on the 
first expedition he was often racked with rheumatism. Nevertheless 
he was ready and eager to go the second time. 

Both men maintained their unofficial friendship with their 
publisher, and used to be with him both in London and in Scotland. 
In the intermediate years, while Scott was building up a distin- 
guished career on active service and at the Admiralty, Wilson once 
more came officially into touch with this house through his con- 
tributions, scientific and artistic, to the classic Report on the 
Grouse Disease, a completed copy of which he never saw. The 
highly finished colour-plates of the variations of grouse plumage 
are from his drawings. Indeed, pencil or brush was constantly in 
his hand, whether sketching Polar scenes with the thermometer 
below zero, or recording a complete series of sunrises on board the 
Terra Nova, or utilising the idle lunch hour of a shooting party to 
jot down the aspect of the moor on the nearest piece of sandwich 
paper, to be worked up later at home and given to his delighted 
host. 

But the best words in which to tell of Wilson and the great 
part, unknown to the world, which he played in the expedition, 
are those of Scott himself. The first passage is from a roughly- 
pencilled note he sent here from the Great Barrier when laying 
down the preliminary depots before the final journey; the other 
is from his last letter, written before the start, already quoted from. 
It was written on October 26, 1911: it was read in London on 
May 1], 1912, six weeks after he had laid down his life. 

‘Nothing could be better than the spirit and ability of the 
people with me. Wilson outdoes himself and is just perfection 
as sledge traveller and companion.—Safety Camp, Great Barrier, 
February 1, 1911.’ 

“Of your particular friends my pen can only give a very in- 
adequate account—it cannot find words to praise them sufliciently. 
Wilson has been all that you expected of him, and I know that is 
saying a great deal. I find myself wondering at his energy, his tact 
or his unselfishness—such qualities have made him beloved by all, 
and in return he wields the power of an oracle—he is consulted 
in everything, from the larger issues to ridiculously small details 
of daily life and work. I hold him mainly responsible for the 
extraordinarily amicable relations which have existed amongst us 
—it is really a fact that there have been no quarrels or other social 
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troubles since the expedition started. To sum up, he has proved 
himself a greater treasure than even I expected to find him.’ 


Scott escaped once from the very jaws of the ice. It was not 
given him to escape a second time. The powers of destiny seemed 
to have entered into a slow conspiracy against him. There seemed 
to be a touch of superhuman irony in the fate that let him struggle 
undaunted to his goal, yet step by step undermined his well-laid 
plans, to lay him low at the last, helpless but serene, almost within 
hand’s-reach of the reserve that meant reviving strength and 
lifelong glory. The individual life is crushed; but the same 
inexorable fate that crushed it fills the lives of all his countrymen, 
of all the civilised world, with his imperishable spirit. About his 
memory will play a wider and a greater splendour than the far- 
swept lights of the Aurora that, through the long night of the ages, 
hovers over the cairn whereunder, like a hero of old, he lies with 
his gallant comrades. Simple and true is their epitaph : To strive, 
to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

We who have known him and his fast friend lament their loss. 
It spells the high tragedy of human skill and forethought crushed 
by the irresistible onset of cosmic forces. Yet, poorer though we 
be for the separation, who would not be proud of having known 
and loved these men, of whom, measuring well what we have lost, 
we still may faithfully say : 


Enough if something from their hand have power 
To live and act and serve the future hour? 


In their life, in their death, they were indeed ‘ greater than 
they knew.’ 
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THORLEY WEIR‘ 
By E. F. BENSON. 


CHAPTER III. 


Aw hour later Frank Armstrong was sitting opposite Craddock eating 
lunch with the steadfast and businesslike air of a man who was not 
only hungry now, but knew from long experience that it was prudent 
to eat whenever edibles could be had for nothing. Some minutes 
before Craddock had suggested a slice of cold meat to give solidity 
to the very light repast that was so suitable to the heat of the 
day, and since then Armstrong had been consuming ham and large 
pieces of bread without pause or speech. But nobody was less greedy 
than he : only, for yearsof his life he had been among the habitually 
hungry. In appearance he was rugged, shabby, and potentially 
fierce: a great shock of black hair crowned a forehead that pro- 
jected like a pent-house over deep-set angry eyes, and it might be 
guessed that he was a person both easy and awkward to quarrel 
with, for his expression was suspicious and resentful, as of some 
wild beast, accustomed to ill-usage, but whom ill-usage had alto- 
gether failed in taming. But though this ugliness of expression 
was certainly the predominant characteristic of that strong dis- 
trustful face, a less casual observer might easily form the conclusion 
that there were better things below, a certain eagerness, a certain 
patience, a certain sensibility. 

He looked up at Craddock after a while, with a queer crooked 
smile on his large mouth, not without charm. 

“I will now cease being a pig,’ he said. ‘ But when one is really 
hungry one can’t think about anything else. It is no more hoggish, 
really, than the longing for sleep if you haven’t slept for nights, or 
for water when one is thirsty. I had no breakfast this morning. 
Now what have you got to talk to me about ? ’ 

Craddock was a strong believer in the emollient effects of food, 
and had determined to talk no business till his client was at ease 
in a chair with tobacco and quiescent influences. 

* Ah, no breakfast!’ he said. ‘I myself find that I work best 
before I eat.’ 

1 Copyright, 1913, by E. F. Benson, in the United States of America. 
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Frank Armstrong laughed. 

“I don’t,’ he said. ‘I work best after a large meal. No; 
I did not have breakfast, because it would have been highly incon- 
venient to pay for it. There are such people, you know. I have 
often been one of them.’ 

Arthur Craddock found this peremptory young savage slightly 
alarming. For himself he demanded that social intercourse should 
be conducted in a sort of atmosphere of politeness, of manners. 
Just as in landscape-painting you had to have atmosphere, else the 
effect was of cast iron, so in dealings with your fellow men. There 
should be no such things as edges, particularly raw ones. He 
thought he had seldom seen anybody so unatmospheric. 

“My dear fellow,’ he said; ‘do you mean that you have been 
actually in want of money to pay for food ? Why did you not tell 
me? You knew what an interest I took in you and your work.’ 

Frank looked at him quite unatmospherically. 

* But why should my having breakfast matter to you ? ’ he said. 
‘You wanted my work, if you thought it good: if not, I was no 
more to you than all the rest of the brutes who go without bieak- 
fast. Now about the play. At least, I don’t suppose you asked me 
to lunch in order to talk about breakfast. I quite expect you to 
tell me it’s twaddle—indeed, I know it is. But does it by any 
chance seem to you remunerative twaddle ? ’ 

Craddock really suffered in this want of atmosphere. He gasped, 
mentally speaking, like an unaccustomed aeronaut in rarefied air. 

‘ Ah, I can’t agree with you that it is twaddle,’ he said. ‘ The 
plot ng doubt is slender, but the dialogue is excellent, and you 
show considerable precision and fineness of line in the character- 
drawing.’ 

‘But what characters!’ said the candid author. ‘The curate, 
the housemaid, the churchwarden. Lord, what people, without a 
shred of life or force in them! But it answered your description 
of what theatre-goers liked. I wrote it last year, in a reaction 
after the “ Lane without a Turning.” ’ 

*‘ Ah, was that it?’ said Craddock. ‘It puzzled me to know 
how a boy like you—you are a boy, my dear fellow—could possibly 
write anything so bitter and hopeless as that, and something so 
quietly genial as “‘ Easter Eggs.”’ 

‘ Hasily enough. I myself wrote the one: it was me, and as I 
found out, nobody liked it. ‘“ Haster Eggs” is merely my observa- 
tion of a quantity of blameless chattering people. I lived in 
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Surbiton when I was quite a boy. They were rather like that: 
there were tea-parties to save dinner and sewing societies to relieve 
distress among the poor. Packets of cross-overs used to be sent to 
cancer hospitals. Let’s get back to the subject. Remunerative 
or not ? 

‘Without doubt remunerative,’ agreed Craddock, again gasping. 

‘ But I have given three of our leading actors the opportunity of 
remunerating themselves and me, and they won’t touch it. Are 
their souls above remuneration, and do they only want topping high 
art ?’ 

Arthur Craddock did not see his way to telling Armstrong that 
he had sent his play to exactly those managers who would be quite 
certain to refuse it, because that was information which he had 
excellent reason, if he was to conclude an advantageous bargain, 
for keeping to himself. 

‘ Nevertheless, I am right about your play,’ he said, ‘and Tranby 
and Akroyd are wrong.’ 

Frank shrugged his shoulders. 

‘So you tell me,’ he observed. 

“Yes, and I am willing to back my opinion. I will here and 
now buy this play from you and pay for it at a figure which you 
will not consider ungenerous, considering it is a pure speculation 
on my part. But there are certain conditions.’ 

Frank Armstrong pulled his chair up closer to the table, and 
put his elbows on it. Craddock could see that his fingers were 
trembling. 

‘Name your conditions, if you will be so good,’ he said. ‘ Per- 
haps you would also tell me more about the not ungenerous 
figure.’ 

Craddock held up a white plump hand of deprecation. He 
positively could not get on without manners and life’s little insin- 
cerities. As this young man seemed to have none of them, he had 
to supply sufficient for two. He was glad to observe that signal of 
nervousness on Armstrong’s part: it argued well for the acceptance 
of his bargain. 

‘You are so direct, my dear fellow,’ he said. ‘ You demand a 
“yes” or a “no” like a cross-examining counsel. You must 
permit me to explain the situation. I take a great interest in your 
work and in you, and I am willing to run a considerable risk in 
order to give your work a chance of being fairly judged and appre- 
ciated. Now there is nothing more difficult to gauge than the 
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likings of the public, and when I tell you that your play will be 
without doubt remunerative, I may be hopelessly in error. But 
I see in it certain qualities which I think will attract, though in 
your previous play—which, frankly, I think a finer piece of work 
than this—the public was merely repelled. But here——’ 

Armstrong’s elbow gave a jerk that was quite involuntary. 

‘Shall we come to the point ?’ he said. ‘ Of course this is all 
very gratifying, but we can talk about the play’s merits after- 
wards. How much do you offer me for “ Easter Eggs ” and on 
what conditions ? ’ 

Craddock drummed with his plump fingers on the table. Looking 
across at the strong rough face opposite him he could see suspense 
and anxiety very clearly written there. He felt a rather nasty 
pleasure in that: it was like poking up some fierce animal with a 
stick, when there are bars between which prevent its retaliating 
violence. But perhaps it would be kinder to put it out of its 
suspense, for Armstrong wanted to know this more than he had 
wanted lunch even. 

“I offer you £500 down for all rights of your play,’ he said, ‘ on 
condition that you let me have three more of your plays within 
the next three years at the same price, should I choose to buy 
them.’ 

Armstrong did not take his eyes off him, nor did the stringency 
of their gaze relax. 

“Did you say £500 ? ’ he asked in an odd, squeaky little voice. 

*T did.’ 

Then the tension relaxed. The young man got up and rubbed 
the backs of his hands across his eyes. 

“If I’m asleep,’ he said, ‘I hope I shan’t wake for a long time. 
It’s deuced pleasant. I don’t quite know what five hundred 
pounds mean. I can’t see to the end of them. I thought perhaps 
you were going to offer me £50. I should certainly have accepted 
it. Why didn’t you ?’ 

This was a good opportunity for Craddock. 

“Because I do not happen to be a sweater,’ he said, ‘and 
because like an honest man I prefer paying a fair price for good 
work.’ 

Armstrong gave a great shout of laughter. 

“And because there isn’t much difference to you between 
fifty pounds and five hundred,’ he said. 

He paused. 
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‘I beg your pardon,’ he said. ‘I had no business to say that. 
But I don’t understand your offer.’ 

Craddock had tried to look hurt when this rather ruthless 
suggestion as to the reason for his generosity was made, but he 
did not feel within himself that his attempt was very successful, 
and was glad to look benign again when Frank .rmstrong 
apologised. 

The tremulousness of his hands had ceased, and he looked 
straight at his benefactor with his distrustful gaze. Then once 
more the crooked, rather charming, smile came on his mouth. 

‘Personally, I am sure you rather detest me,’ he said, ‘so I 
suppose it seems to you worth while financially to run this risk with 
your money. So, though I’m bewildered, I tell you frankly, with 
the prospect of five hundred pounds, I’m not grateful to you. I wish 
I was. Of course, if ‘‘ Easter Eggs ” makes anything of a hit, you 
will do pretty well, and I shall be a popular playwright——’ 

He broke off for a moment, and pushed back his hair. 

‘Ah, I see: that’s where you come in,’ he said. ‘ You have an 
option to buy three more plays by a popular playwright at the 
same price. Again if any of the three new ones makes a success, 
you won’t do very badly.’ 

Craddock went on the whisker-hunt for a moment. 

‘And if “ Easter Eggs” is put on, and fails, as your other 
play did,’ he observed, ‘ shall I not be considerably out of pocket ? 
And another failure would not encourage me to exercise my option 
over any future work of yours. However, let it be me this time 
who asks you to come to the point. Do you accept my offer or 
not? I may mention that I shall not renew it. I cannot waste 
my time over arrangements that come to nothing.’ 

Armstrong nodded at him with comparative friendliness. 

“Good Lord! yes. I accept it,’ he said. ‘I told you I should 
have accepted £50.’ 

Craddock got up. 

‘Then if you have finished your lunch, we might draw up an 
agreement over our cigarettes.’ 

“Certainly. I daresay you will let me have a cigar too. And 
when I’ve signed, or whatever I have to do, will you give me a 
cheque straight off ? I shall have a banking account, I suppose, 
and I shan’t be hungry again for ever, as far as I can see. By 
George! I ought to be grateful to you. But I think the sort of 
experiences I ’ve been through don’t give a fellow much practice in 
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gratitude. Gratitude is an acquired virtue. It is the prosperous 
mainly who acquire it.’ 

Craddock patted him on the shoulder. 

‘My dear fellow, you may leave the cynicism of the “ Lane 
that had no Turning ” behind you,’ he said. 

Armstrong suddenly drew up his shirt-cuff and showed a long 
scar healed years ago which ran nearly up to his elbow. 

‘That ’s where my father threw a knife at me once,’ he said. 
‘It was a bad shot, for he threw it at my head. It’s healed, you 
might think: it looks healed. It bleeds inside though.’ 

This was a savage young beast, it seemed, that Craddock had 
got hold of, one who had been set in slippery places, that sloped 
hell-wards. Craddock had known some who had learned patience 
from their sojournings in such resorts; he had known others who 
had simply been broken by them, others again ; and of those possibly 
the joyful and attractive Charles Lathom was one, who seemed 
to have taken no colour from their surroundings, but emerged 
with their serenity and sweetness undisturbed. But never yet 
had he seen anyone who came out of dark places with mere anger 
and resentment against his sufferings, and yet with strength quite 
unimpaired. Armstrong seemed to him like that: the flames 
apparently had but hardened and annealed him. He had suffered 
under the lash of circumstances, not soft-heartedly nor with any 
loss of spirit, and now when for the first time he saw daylight 
ahead, he was in no wise grateful for the dispersal of the darkness. 
He did not hail the sun or melt to the benignancy of its beams: 
he came out iron, remembering the hunger of the years that had 
starved his body and his soul, without subduing either; for physically 
he was hard and muscular, morally he was cynical, expecting from 
others little except such emotions as he himself shared, the instinct 
of self-defence, and the stoical bearing of such blows as he could 
not ward off. He was not in himself kind or unselfish or loving, 
and up till now he had practically never come across such qualities 
in others, and there was really no reason why he should believe 
in their existence. Hitherto nobody, as far as he remembered, 
had done him a good turn unless thereby he reaped a personal 
benefit, and indeed Armstrong saw little reason why anybody 
should ; for the world as he had known it was not run on lines of 
altruistic philanthropy. The strong spoiled the weak, and the 
weak looked for opportunities of preying on the weaker. The 
rich paid as little as they could for the service of the poor, which 
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was obviously the course that common sense indicated, while the 
poor, the workers, combined so far as was possible to make the 
rich pay more. There was no reason for either side to act otherwise, 
and thus he was puzzled to know why Craddock had offered 
him more than was necessary in order to get this play from him, 
and the ensuing contract. 

As a matter of fact Craddock had done so for exactly the same 
reasons as that which prompted him to give Charles Lathom 
sixty pounds for his sketch: he wanted to earn a sort of blind 
unreasoning gratitude from his new client, since clients possessed 
of this convenient spirit were far easier to manage and to deal with. 
But he had failed, and knew it: this new client, though he looked 
forward to finding him very remunerative indeed, could not possibly 
be considered to be blind with gratitude. But after all, the main 
point was that he should sign the contract that embodied Craddock’s 
proposals, which he was perfectly willing to do, and Craddock’s 
butler, coming in with coffee, witnessed the transaction. A leaf 
from Craddock’s cheque-book completed it. 


All the appliances of refrigeration, in the way of electric fans and 
outside blinds, were not more than sufficient to keep even Craddock’s 
flat at an agreeable temperature, and when, that evening, about 
six o’clock Mrs. Lathom put away her typewriter and the neat 
piles of manuscript and transcription which had occupied her all 
day, the heat in the little sunbaked sitting-room in Sidney Street, 
which at meal-times did duty also as dining-room, was almost over- 
powering. But she expected the younger of her two handsome 
boys to arrive from his holiday on the Thames with Charles in time 
for supper, and tired as she was and worn out with her daily work 
in this little furnace of a room, her fatigue forgot itself in thought 
of and preparation for his home-coming. 

Reggie had, on a picture postcard that showed Thorley Weir, 
advertised her of the hour of his train’s arrival, and before she need 
busy herself over the gas-stove that stood in the corner of the passage 
outside the sitting-room, and had to be fed with pennies to keep 
its flame burning, she found there was a quarter of an hour left 
her to rest herself, and if possible to get a few minutes’ doze to clear 
the heat and heaviness from her eyes. This evening, in spite of 
the home-coming of one of her darlings, she was conscious of an 
unusual despondency, which, quite rightly, she told herself was 
only physical, and did not touch her spirits or her essential self. 
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But this utter fatigue of body apparently reached down to her mind, 
and she could not help, since dozing proved an impossible feat, 
receding backwards into the ashes and desolation of the past. 
Yet, when she allowed herself to do so something stronger than any 
sense of desolation met her: love and her womanhood and her 
motherhood, and the blessing of her boys. And the tired eyes 
grew brighter again. 

Strawberries had been very cheap that morning, and she had 
bought a basket of them which she had laid out on a newspaper on 
her bed, each separate, so that they should not bruise each other. 
She could give Reggie some toasted cheese as well, and tea and 
bread and butter. It was not such a feast as she had planned for 
him on the evening of his return, before he went back to his work 
again at Thistleton’s Gallery next morning, but she had sent the 
boys a sovereign only the day before, in order to let them have a 
plethora of boat-hire and general jubilance ; and until she took the 
completed copy of the manuscript back to the office next day, there 
was nothing more in the way of cash that could be expended. 
Womanlike, with all the direct and tender instincts of womanhood 
alert, she loved to treat her males to the material comforts of life. 
Her love had to express itself not only in affection but in the edible 
transcription of it; and while she would not have denied that 
Mary had chosen the good part, she had a strong sympathy with 
Martha, who showed her love in a fashion less purely spiritual 
perhaps, but none the less authentic. To serve, even if the only 
monument of service was unbruised strawberries, and the prepara- 
tion of toasted cheese cooked over a smelling gas-stove in the heat 
of this broiling evening, did not seem to her an inferior lot. She 
knew she had the Mary-love for her boys, but, though she did not 
reason about the point, nor even was conscious of it, she believed 
that Martha had not chosen a bad part, when she put on her apron, 
so to speak, and got uncomfortably warm over the kitchen fire. 

There were stili a few minutes left before she need stir. Reggie’s 
train was just about arriving now, and it would take him a good 
half-hour to walk home. In twenty minutes she could do her best 
by his supper, and have the toast and cheese hot and crisp for him, 
and she had already put the kettle on: tea would be ready simul- 
taneously. She knew the chronology of these simple suppers very 
well. 

She sat in a frayed armchair. The room looked west, and at this 
hour it was not possible to place her seat entirely out of the sun, 
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and since there was a little wind blowing in she drew up the blind of 
the window, admitting both. It was her hands and her eyes that 
were so tired; for a couple of months now it had been something 
of a strain to read small writing, and to-day even the clear-cut letters 
of her typewriter were hard to focus. Very probably she was in 
need of glasses, but an oculist’s fee, when expenses so nearly met 
income, was not a disbursement to be incurred lightly, and certainly 
her eyesight was not always as bad as it had been today. The 
strain of continual focussing had ruled two vertical lines between her 
eyebrows, as she had seen when she went to wash her hands after 
putting away her machine and before cooking Reggie’s supper. 
She had seen them there before, but more faintly. To-day they 
were deeply carved. 

Mrs. Lathom was but a year or two over forty, and she was 
aware that wrinkles such as these had no right as yet to set up so 
firm a dwelling-house on her face. But they only troubled her as a 
sign of eye-strain, a direction-post to the oculist’s, and as symbols 
of approaching age they concerned her not at all, except in so far 
that approaching age might prove a drag on her energies and her 
work. Yet it was easy to see that as a girl she must have been 
beautiful, and women who have been beautiful as girls are not 
usually so careless over the signs of their lost youth. But the 
moment’s glance sufficient to disentangle from her face the loveliness 
of its youth would have been, except to the most superficial 
observer, enough to make him desist from his disentangling, and 
stand charmed and almost awed at the gifts the advance of years 
had brought her which so vastly out-valued the mere smoothness of 
line and brightness of colour that they had taken away. They, 
with the losses and griefs that had visited her, had taken so little 
in comparison with the love and the patience and the proved 
unconquerable serenity which they had brought her. Nor, except 
that for this moment when heat and physical fatigue lay like a 
mist over her face, dimming the inward brightness of it, had they 
robbed her of the lighter gifts of the spirit, humour and the appre- 
ciation of the kindly merriment that to cheerful souls runs through 
the web of life like some gold thread to guide them through the 
windings of a labyrinth. High moral courage and simple faith are 
without doubt essential to noble living on whatever scale, but it 
is only the puritanically-minded who would discount the piquancy 
that an appreciation of the comical aspects of a world, possibly 
tragic, gives to the business of life; and a certain sparkle in Mrs, 
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Lathom’s grey eyes, a certain twist in her mouth, clearly betokened 
that she was quite capable of laughing at those she loved when 
they behaved in a ridiculous manner. In the end, without doubt, 
a deeper-abiding tenderness would overscore her amusement, but 
she would never commit the error of blindly spoiling her idols. 

But her ten minutes’ rest was over, and she got out of her cup- 
board the materials for supper, and went out on to the landing 
where stood the gas-stove that browsed on inserted pennies. Merci- 
fully it stood near the window that looked out on to Sidney Street 
at the top of this shabby-genteel house, and the generous fumes 
grafted on to the faint odour of oilcloth and a more pronounced 
smell of other culinary operations on some lower storey did not 
hang in stagnation on the landing. Outside on the pavements 
and roadway shadowed by the houses, children, not quite gutter- 
snipes but markedly a little lower than the angels, played about 
with the eked-out contrivances of childhood, a pair of ill-running 
skates shared between two, a small box on wheels which would 
hold a baby, and cabalistically-labelled squares drawn on the 
paving-stones. Opposite there were no houses, for a stiff church 
stood in an acre of disused graveyard. Rather sad and spiritless 
marriages used sometimes to be officiated there, and on Sunday a 
great clamour of four bells brought together a sparser congregation 
than so much noise seemed to deserve. Over all lay a grey heat- 
hazed sky. 


Somehow the gas-stove with its accompanying odour of oil- 
cléth and another supper below, in which it was now clear that fish 
was an ingredient, was more encouraging than those symbols of 
worship and mortality. The gas-stove promised supper anyhow, 
and supper is a symbol that life not only is not extinct, but that it 
demands to be maintained, and Mrs. Lathom turned to the kettle 
from which steam was beginning to spurt, and put her saucepan on 
the bars of the top of the range. Simultaneously a motor-car 
hooted outside, and appeared to draw up, still throbbing at the 
house. Then there came an impatient roulade on the bell, and the 
moment after the leap of active ascending feet on the staircase. It 
was impossible to mistake that tread; nobody in the house but 
Reggie came upstairs like a charging brigade, and yet how should 
Reggie have taken a motor from Paddington? It could scarcely 
be that Charles was ill, that there had been some accident, for then 
surely he would have telegraphed ; nor did these flying feet sound 
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like the bearers of ill news. But she left her gas-stove and went to 
the head of the stairs, not exactly expecting ill-news, but wanting 
to know. 

Reggie flung himself upon her in his usual tornado of welcome. 

“O mother, things have happened,’ he said, ‘and Charles 
hasn’t decided whether Berkeley Square or Grosvenor Square is 
the nicest, and so he'll leave it to you. Yes, quite right: I’m 
mad, and I’ve left the taxi because Charles orders you to drive 
out with me and have supper somewhere. It’s his treat. To 
come to the point, he has sold his picture right off the easel 
for sixty pounds. I said pounds—and it seems that’s only the 
beginning.’ 

‘ Oh, my dear !’ said Mrs. Lathom. 

‘I knowI am, so put on your hat. Goodness! how hot the house 
is! and oilcloth and fish and cheese don’t smell as good as Thorley 
Weir.’ 

Berkeley Square and a ticking waiting taxi and a supper at 
a restaurant, while the root of the matter, the fountain head of 
all this glory, was just sixty pounds, made up an admirable example 
of the Charles-Reginald attitude towards money. Both of them 
seemed to regard it, the moment that there was any immediate 
superfluity of it, as a thing to be got rid of as soon as possible. This 
Mrs. Lathom continuously and earnestly and not very successfully 
tried to combat: a future rainy day, in the opinion of her sons, 
was not worth a moment’s thought if the present day was a fine one. 
But on this moment Mrs. Lathom also gloriously desired the 
swift rush through the air, the sense of shaded lights and tinkle of 
ice, for she was not in any way immune from the temptations of 
these subcelestial pleasures. And it was with not any very great 
firmness that she resisted. 

“It’s too dear of Charles to have ordered all these nice things,’ 
she said, ‘ but, my darling, it’s out of proportion even to such a 
fortune as sixty pounds, for us to go to a restaurant. Send the 
taxi away, like a good boy: I was just beginning to cook your 
supper.’ 

Reggie shook his head. 

“Can’t be done,’ he said. ‘Charles’s orders and my promise 
to obey them are binding. And the taxi is a-ticking out the sweet 
little twopences.’ 

Mrs. Lathom made one more effort. 
‘But it’s ridiculous,’ she said; ‘and supper will be ready in 
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two minutes; and O Reggie, I am longing to hear all about the 
sixty pounds. And there are strawberries: I separated them, 
so that they should not spoil each other.’ 

‘We will eat them when we come back,’ said the inexorable 
Reggie. ‘I shan’t tell you a word about the sixty pounds unless 
you come. I promised Charles. I heard another twopence go 
then.’ 

A little puff of air came upstairs laden and flavoured with 
oilcloth and fish which would not positively improve if kept, 
and the curious ‘ poor’ smell that dwells in houses where in winter 
the windows are not very often opened for fear of losing the warmth 
so expensively procured when the price of coals is high. Mrs. 
Lathom’s resolution wavered. 

‘One of us has to give way,’ she said. ‘ Please let it be you, 
Reggie.’ 

‘Can’t be done. The taxi is working awful quick, mother.’ 

All opposition collapsed. 

‘Oh, I will get my hat, you monster,’ cried she. ‘ It’s exceed- 
ingly wrong of me to come, and for that very reason I am going 
to enjoy it all the more. How long to hear about the sixty pounds ! 
Put out that dreadful gas-stove, darling: we will stop all the 
tickings.’ 


Charles duly arrived next morning with the picture, not yet 
quite dry, on the seat opposite him propped up by a melon which 
he had felt compelled to buy for his mother. Reggie had already 
gone off to his desk at Thistleton’s Gallery when he arrived, and 
she was at work with her typewriter, and had not heard his step 
above the clacking of the busy keys. She turned as the door 
opened, with surprise and welcome on her face, and rose, pushing 
herself up with a hand on the arm of her chair. A hundred times 
and more when he came home of an evening had Charles seen her 
in exactly that attitude, with all that love and welcome beaming 
in her face, but to-day she took his eye in a way she had never 
done before? The artist in him, not the affectionate son only, 
perceived her. He paused in the doorway without advancing. 

‘Oh, you picture!’ he cried. ‘How is it I never saw you 
before? You are my next model, please. Mother, darling, here 
Iam! The melon—yes, that’s for you; and the picture, that’s 
for Mr. Craddock ; and me—well, I ’m for both of you.’ 

Charles deposited these agreeable properties. 
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‘And Reggie has told you all there is to be told, I expect,’ 
he said; ‘ but unless I’m mistaken there Il be much more to tell 
when I’ve seen Mr. Craddock to-morrow morning. He’s coming 
to my studio at ten, and I’m sure things are going to happen. 
What, I don’t know. A commission to copy a Reynolds perhaps, 
other things perhaps—who knows? But my next picture is going 
to be you: you with your typewriter, just getting up as you did 
this moment, because Reggie or I came in. Lord! how often 
have I seen you do that, and yet I saw it for the first time to-day ! 
Now I must go and put my studio in order in preparation for 
to-morrow, but I shall stop and talk to you for ten minutes first. 
Yes: that’s Reggie just going to take a header into the Weir. 
Dappled like a horse and spotted like a frog, he says; but if 
you won’t tell anybody, there ’s some devilish good work in it. I 
happen to know because I put it there. Clever handling in the 
modelling of the ‘nood,’ as Bonnart used to call it when he talked 
English, and as for the light and shadow on his blessed shoulders, 
I call it a wonder. And if I’m not deceived it ll be Thorley Weir 
he ’s just going to dip into. Oh, mother, I’ve grown silly with 
happiness.’ 

They sat down together on the shabby shiny American-cloth 
sofa, which Reggie said was guaranteed to slide from under the 
securest sitter in ten minutes. ; 

‘It’s a new world,’ he went on; ‘just because somebody who, 
I am sure, knows, tells me I can paint, and has already shown 
himself willing to back his opinion. You don’t know what a 
nightmare it has been to me all this year, to be earning nothing 
while you and Reggie were supporting me.’ 

She laid her thin white hand on his brown one. 

‘Ah, my dear, do you think I haven’t known all along ? ’ she 
said. ‘Couldn’t I see you struggling to keep your heart above 
water, so to speak? All this year, my darling, you haven’t 
chattered as you chattered just now.’ 

‘I suppose not. But I mustn’t chatterany more. I’ve got 
to get my studio arranged, and all my bits of things stuck out 
for Mr. Craddock to see. I wonder what he wants to come down 
to see everything for. If it had been about this Reynolds’ copy 
only, he could have asked me to bring a couple of bits of work up 
to him. Mother, he is such a good sort: he was so friendly over 
it, and considerate and understanding. I shall come back as soon 
as I’ve dusted and cleared up. It won’t take long.’ 
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She glanced at the sheets on her desk. 

‘I think I shall come and help you,’ she said, ‘ and when we ’ve 
put things to rights, I will go on with my work in your studio, 
dear, if I shan’t be in the way. It gets so baking hot here in the 
afternoon.’ 

‘Hurrah! And while you work I shall begin the world-famed 
picture of the artist’s mother.’ 

‘I think you owe yourself a holiday, dear, after finishing that 
other picture.’ 

‘Pooh! Who wants holidays when he ’s happy? We ’ll bring 
the melon and the typewriter and the picture along, and have a 
jubilation.’ 

Charles’s studio was but a few hundred yards away down a side 
street leading off the Brompton Road, and had not it been called 
a studio, it might not have been misnamed an attic. Four flights 
of dark and carpetless stairs led to it, and its garniture was of 
the most rudimentary kind. Carpet and curtains it had none: 
a dishevelled screen and torn blind shut the light, when so desired, 
from its southern-facing window, but in the opposite wall was a 
big casement giving the rayless illumination from the north. In 
one corner the skeleton which had been arranged in an attitude 
of dejected thought by Reggie on his last visit here, had a straw 
hat tilted back on its skull ; on a shelf by it were casts of a skinless 
man with flayed muscles and three or four reproductions from Greek 
antiques ; an easel, a rough square table and three or four cane- 
backed chairs in various stages of disrepair, completed the furniture. 
In one corner, a cupboard let into the wall was masked by a ragged 
curtain which bulged suspiciously. Thither Mrs. Lathom’s house- 
wifely eyes were led, and she drew it aside with a contumelious finger. 

Horror was revealed : she had scarce believed that any cupboard 
could contain so appalling a catalogue of evidence to prove the 
utter incapability of a man to live, when left to himself, in a way 
consistent with self-respect or tidiness or cleanliness. She had not 
been to his studio for a month past, and to-day she would cheerfully 
have sworn that for all these weeks Charles had never touched the 
cupboard except to stow away in it some new and disgraceful 
object. Crockery and knives and forks, some clean, some dirty, 
were lodged there; there were twisted and empty tubes that had 
contained colour ; there was a hat without a brim and a jug without 
a handle ; irregular shapes done up in newspaper, bottles of medium, 
tin tacks, sheets of paper with embryonic sketches, painting rags, 
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half-used sticks of charcoal, remains of food, remains of everything 
that should have been cast into the dustbin. 

It was a withering face she turned on Charles. 

‘IT should not have survived it, if Mr. Craddock had seen in what 
a pigsty you choose to live, darling,’ she said. ‘I should have died 
of shame. It’s little work I shall do this morning in the way of 
typewriting. Water and dusters and a scrubbing-brush, please.’ 

Charles twitched the curtain over the cupboard again: some- 
thing fell stodgily behind it as he did so, and his mother groaned. 

‘It’s little work you shall do in the way of cleaning up my 
messes,’ he said. ‘There ’s a charwoman about who brushes and 
scrubs and makes everything resplendent for half-a-crown per 
resplendency. On my word of honour she shall dust and clean. 
But you might help me to dust my sketches and put them out, 
mother. I got her to tidy-up once, and she wiped off a complete 
oil-sketch which was still wet.’ 

Mrs. Lathom looked round. 

‘Of course I will,’ she said; ‘ but oh, Charles, what squalor ! 
A torn blind, and a broken screen, and three chairs all of which 
want re-seating. And to think of Reggie and me last night stuffing 
ourselves at a restaurant with your money.’ 

‘Where shall we sup to-night ?’ asked Charles, bringing out a 
pile of canvases. 

‘At twenty-three Sidney Street. Give me a duster. My 
dear, what a quantity of paintings! ’ 

An hour was sufficient to make Charles’s private view presentable, 
and to display all his sketches, finished and unfinished, round the 
wainscot of his walls. Then without pause he put a new canvas on 
his easel, and, bribed by his promise not to spend more than five 
shillings on their supper to-night, Mrs. Lathom consented to abandon 
her own work for an hour and sit for him. He put her typewriter 
on the table, and made her rehearse. 

‘It’s like an instantaneous photograph,’ he said; ‘ at least, that 
is what the picture is going to be like. Oh, do attend, mother, 
and not look at the skeleton. Reggie stuck it there with a straw 
hat on it: itdoesn’t matter. You may dust it afterwards. Now! 
Tinkle with your typewriter, and then all of a sudden Reggie or 
I come in here to your right, and you put your hand on the arm 
of your chair, and get up saying “ Gosh, what a surprise and how 
nice!” Does your poor mind take that in at all? It’s rather 
important.’ 
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Mrs. Lathom sat down in obedience to this peremptory son. 
She clacked her machine, and turned woodenly round, with a smile 
as wooden as her gesture. 

‘No, not at all like that,’ said Charles. He had set his easel up, 
and was waiting with poised charcoal. ‘Can’t you manage to get 
up as you did when I came in this morning. Exercise your imagina- 
tion. Look surprised. Will you try again ? You are working hard 
with your typewriter: is that clear? You are thinking that there 
is a debt of sixty pounds to clear off, and that Reggie is very ill. 
Then on a sudden the door opens, here to your right, and Reggie 
comes in, quite well, bursting with health and a stack of sovereigns. 
Do attend, and think of what I tell you to think of. Then you get 
up, and say “ Darling Reggie ! ” I shall say “ One, two, three,” and 
then do it, and then stop just in the position I have told you. Never 
mind about your face.’ 

Charles took up his charcoal again, and stood with hand poised. 

‘ One, two, three,’ he said. 

She got up, and the seconds added themselves into minutes. 
There was no sound at all except the dry grating of the charcoal 
on the canvas. Otherwise the austere stillness of the actual creation 
of art filled the room. Once again, as on the morning of yesterday, 
Charles knew his hand was attuned to his eye, and his eye attuned 
to the vision that lay behind it. Rapidly and unerringly the bold 
strokes grated across the canvas. Then they ceased altogether. 

‘You beautiful woman!’ said Charles. ‘I’ve got you. You 
can’t escape me now.’ 

Then his face, which had been grave and frowning, lit into smiles. 

‘Mother darling,’ he said, ‘I’m going to make such a queen of 
you with your shabby old dress and your eyes of love. Now for 
a treat you may dust the skeleton for ten minutes, and then you 
must give me your face again. I see it: I see it all.’ 

He rummaged behind the terrible curtain, and found a palette 
and a couple of brushes. He squirted on to it worm-casts of colour, 
and filled his tin with turpentine. 

It was a medium-sized canvas he had chosen, about five feet by 
three feet six, and with big brushfuls of colour very thinly laid on, 
he marked in the dull neutrality of greys and browns to frame his 
figure, making notes rather than painting. A blot of black indicated 
the typewriter, and then with greater care he filled in the black of her 
dress and smeared in the white of the apron she wore with body 
colour. This took but twenty minutes from his bold brush, and 
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then, standing a little back from it, he half-closed his eyes and 
looked a long time at it to see whether the value of background to 
figure and figure to background were as he meant them to be. He 
did not want the figure to jump out from its place, for even as she 
rose to greet the incomer with that face of loving welcome her left 
hand still hovered with fingers outstretched over her typewriter. 
It had to be felt that the greeting over, her work must occupy her 
again. She had not detached herself from it, for all the leaping 
froth of her heart in shining eyes and smiling mouth. As yet the 
figure was a little too near the spectator, a little too far off from 
its background, and while he puzzled over this the solution struck 
him. A little more emphasis given to the chair, the arm of which 
she grasped, gave him what he wanted: she belonged to the chair 
and it anchored her in her place. 

Charles suddenly threw back his head and laughed. 

* Oh, jolly good ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ and I don’t care if nobody else 
agrees with me. Mother, leave that silly skeleton please, and get 
back to your place. You may sit down, but turn your face towards 
me, and remember that Reggie is just coming in, and you’ve thought 
he was ill and——’ 

Charles’s voice suddenly ceased, and he stared at his mother 
as she obeyed these instructions, with eyes as of some inspired seer. 
Very slowly his hand moved to his brush which he had laid down, 
very slowly and quietly as if afraid of startling away the vision which 
he saw, he mixed his paint, and laid on the first brushful in planes of 
colour bold and firm and defined. Between each stroke he paused 
a long while, but the actual application was but the work of a 
second. But it was in these pauses when he stood with drooping 
mouth, head thrust forward, and eyes that seemed as if they burned 
their way into that beloved face that his work wasdone. To record 
what he saw was far less an effort than to see. The insight was 
what demanded all the fire and effort and imagination which 
possessed him. He had set himself to divine and to show what 
motherhood meant. 

For half an hour he worked thus: he too absorbed for speech, 
she wise enough not to risk an interruption. Then, from mere 
fatigue of brain and eye with this sustained white-heat effort, he felt 
his power of vision slipping from him, and laid his palette down. 

“Come and look at it,’ he said to his mother. 

The face was but roughly put in as yet, but the spirit of the 
face was there. 
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‘Oh, Charles, dear!’ she said. ‘ That is just how I love Reggie 
and you. How did you guess ?’ 

He took her face in his hands and kissed her. 

“Guess? I didn’t guess,’ he said. ‘You told me: your 
face told me.’ 


Charles was not to be induced to leave his picture while daylight 
lasted, but he wheeled it round with its face to the wall before 
he shut up his studio for the night. He was not sure whether he 
wished Craddock to see it in its present stage : somehow, it seemed 
to him private, not for everybody, until it had been clothed, so 
to speak, in paint. He felt shy, though at the same time he told 
himself he was merely fantastical, at exhibiting so crude a confi- 
dence . . . and while he was in two minds about it next morning, he 
heard Craddock’s footstep on the bare and creaky staircase outside. 
The last flight of steps, as he knew well, was a mere trap to the 
ignorant, with the darkness of it and its angles and corners, and 
he set his door wide to give light to his visitor. Then, just before 
Craddock came in, he told himself he was ridiculous in imagining 
that there could be privacy in a portrait, and wheeled the easel 
round so that it stood just opposite the door. 

Craddock, large and white and gently perspiring, emerged 
from the stairs with outstretched hand. 

“Good morning, my dear fellow,’ he said. ‘It is very well 
for Art to sequester herself and live alone, but four flights of break- 
neck stairs are really an exaggerated precaution against intrusion. 
However, here I am——’ 

Suddenly he caught sight of the portrait and he dropped Charles’ 
hand without another word, and stared at it. The silent seconds 
grew into a minute, and more than a minute passed without a 
sound. Hard and commercial and self-seeking as Craddock was, 
he had the saving grace of true reverence for genius, and there was 
not the smallest question in his mind that it was a master’s work 
that stood before him. There was no need to ask who was this 
tired and beautiful woman, for no one but her son could have 
painted a woman so, and have divined that unique inimitable 
love that no woman ever felt even for husband or lover, but only 
for those who have been born of her body and her soul. It was 
that tenderness and love, no other, that Charles had seen, and for 
none but a son could it have glowed in that worn and lovely face. 

Craddock was immensely touched. He had expected a good 
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deal from this visit to Charles’s studio, but he had never dreamed 
of so noble and simple a triumph as that unfinished portrait 
presented. And when at length he turned to Charles, his eyes were 
moist, and he spoke with a simplicity that was quite unusual to him. 

‘ That is very true and beautiful,’ he said. ‘ You are fortunate 
to have a mother to love you like that.’ 

Charles gave an exultant laugh. 

“Then I have shown that?’ he asked, his shyness entirely 
vanishing before this penetrating person. Where was the point 
of being shy when a man understood like that ? 

“Indeed you have,’ said Craddock. ‘And you have shown it 
very tenderly and very truly. It required a son to show it.’ 

He looked again at the eager welcoming face on the canvas, 
and from it to the face of the boy beside him, and asked himself, 
impatiently, what was this mysterious feeling of perception that 
underlay and transcended all technique. Here was a portrait 
with perhaps two days’ work only (it happened to be less than that) 
expended on it, and even now it had arrived at a level to which 
mere technique could never lift it. Love and the inspiration that 
love gave it caught it up, gave it wings, caused it to soar... 
Yet how, why? There were hundreds and hundreds of artists 
who as far as mere technique went, could paint with the same 
precision and delicacy: why could not any of them have put on 
the brushfuls just so? Yet even in the most famous of all portraits 
of the artist’s mother, there was not such a glow of motherhood. 

Then he turned from it abruptly. He had not come here 
merely to admire, though he hoped that he should admire. He had 
come on a business proposal which should satisfy both himself 
and the young man to whom it was made, and he began examining 
the smaller canvases which Charles and his mother had displayed 
round the room. Here were a couple of studies of Thorley Weir, 
here half a dozen sketches of Reggie prepared to take his plunge, 
with details thereof, a raised arm, a bent knee, the toes of a foot 
pressed heavily in the act of springing. There were copies of 
casts, there were portraits and numerous transcriptions of leg-bones, 
arm-bones, ribs, with muscles, without muscles, and all betokened 
the same indomitable resolve to draw. Then there were the copies 
or bits of copies from masterpieces in the National Gallery : half 
a dozen heads of Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante, and in particular 
Philip IV. of Spain, quantities of Philip IV., his head sometimes, 
sometimes a dozen of his left eyebrow with the eye beneath: his 
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right hand, a finger of his right hand, the thumb of his right hand : 
could they have been put together like the dry bones of Ezekiel’s 
vision, there would be a great army of Philip IV. And in none 
was there any sign of impatience: the Argus of eyes was drawn 
for a purpose ; and till that purpose was achieved, it was evident 
that the artist was prepared to go on copying eyes until his own 
were dim. Admirable also was the determination to achieve 
the result by the same process as that employed by the master: 
to get the general effect was clearly not sufficient, else there would 
not have been so copious a repetition. 

An examination of a quarter of these delicate copies was sufficient 
for Craddock’s purpose in looking at them. His only doubt was 
whether it was not mere waste of time to give this youth more 
copying work to do. But the study of a picture so admirable as 
Wroughton’s Reynolds could hardly be waste of time for anybody. 
Also, he was not sure whether his involuntary tribute to the un- 
finished portrait had not been too strong : he did not wish Charles to 
think of himself as one with the world at his feet. 

“I see you have got a sense of the importance of copying,’ 
he said, ‘ and I feel sure you will be able to produce an adequate 
copy of the Reynolds I have in mind. Now you will see why I 
told you to leave your camp at Thorley Weir unbroken, for the 
picture in question is at the house a little lower down the river, 
the Mill House. Probably you know it: the lawn comes down to 
the water’s edge.’ 

Certainly Charles knew it. Involuntarily there sounded in 
his brain a song he knew also, ‘ See the chariot at hand.’ Decidedly 
he knew it. But an infantine caution possessed him, and he raised 
and wrinkled his eyebrows. 

‘I think I do,’ he said. ‘Is there a big tree on the lawn? And 
are there usually some dogs about ?’ 

‘Yes, and a charming young lady who looks after them. Now 
I can’t offer you very much for the work, but if £50 tempts you at 
all I can goas farasthat. I should not recommend you to do it at 
all, if I did not think it would be goodfor you. Whatdo you say ?’ 

Charles drew a-long breath. 

“I—I say “ yes,” ’ he remarked. 

‘Let us consider that settled then. I will telegraph for the 
exact size of the picture, and you can take your canvas down. 
I should start to-morrow, if I were you. Ah, and talking of £50, 
here is another specimen of £50 which I already owe you. I 
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advanced you ten, did I not? I will take my picture away with 
me, if I may.’ 

The crisp crinkling notes were counted out, and Charles took 
them up and stood irresolute. Then by an effort the words came. 

‘ You can’t know,’ he said, ‘ what you’ve done for me, and I 
feel I must tell you.’ 

The notes trembled and rustled in his hand. 

‘ You ’ve given me hope and life,’ he said. ‘I—I don’t think 
I could have gone on much longer, with the others working and 
earning, and me not bringing a penny back. You’ve done all 
that. You ’ve put me on my feet.’ 

Craddock felt for his whisker in silence a moment. To do him 
justice, there was a little struggle in his mind as to whether he 
should put the proposal he had come here to make, or do what 
his better self, the self that reverenced the unfinished portrait, 
prompted him to do. Yet for a year now this boy had been toiling 
and struggling unaided and undiscovered. None of all those 
who must have seen him copying in the National Gallery had seen 
what those eyes of Philip IV., those repeated fingers and thumbs 
implied : none had ever suspected the fire and indomitable patience 
of those admirable sketches. It was but just that he, who had recog- 
nised at once what Charles already was and might easily become, 
should reap the fruits of his perspicuous vision. And the offer 
he was about to make would seem wildly generous too to his 
beneficiary. 

‘My dear Lathom,’ he said, ‘I hope to put you much more 
erect on your feet. I haven’t said anything of what I came to say. 
Now let me put my whole proposal before you.’ 

He paused a moment. 

“It is quite impossible for you to continue in your studio here,’ 
he said. ‘ You are a painter of portraits, and what sitter will come 
up those stairs? Your admirable portrait of your mother will 
certainly be seen next year, at some big exhibition, and certainly 
people will inquire for the artist. But it is mere folly for you to 
live here. You must be more accessible, more civilised. Some fine 
lady wants to be painted by you, but will she survive, or will her 
laces survive these stairs ? Will she sit on a chair like this for an 
hour together, and look at a torn blind ? I know what you will say : 
quite sensibly you will say that you can afford nothing better. But 
I can afford it for you. I will start you in a proper studio, well 
furnished and comfortable, and as it should be. Why, even a 
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dentist has a comfortable chair for his sitter, and a waiting-room 
with papers, and a servant who opens the door.’ 

Again Craddock paused, for he had caught sight of the unfinished 
portrait again, and felt desperately mean. But the pause was very 
short. 

‘I will start you decently and properly,’ he said, ‘and I will 
not charge youa penny. But I want a return, and you can make 
me that return by your paintings. I propose then that you should 
promise to let me have a portrait of yours every year for the next 
three years at the price of £100. Do you understand? I can say 
to you, pointing toa picture, “I will take this for this year.” I can 
say the same next year; I can say the same the year after. You 
get your studio and all appurtenances free: you also get a hundred 
a year for certain, provided you only go on painting as well as you 
paint now. I shall get three pictures by you at a price which I 
honestly believe will be cheap in three years’ time. I tell you that 
plainly. I think your pictures will fetch more than that then.’ 

Craddock caressed the side of his face a moment. 

‘TI shall also,’ he said, “ have had the pleasure and the privilege 
of helping a young fellow like yourself, who I believe has a future in 
front of him, to get a footing on that platform where attention is 
paid to artistic work. I have a certain command of the Press. It 
shall assuredly be exercised on your behalf. You have heard of 
struggling geniuses. I do not say you have genius, but you have 
great talent, and I shall have enabled you to work without the 
cramp and constriction of poverty as you paint. Now, you need 
not tell me now what you decide. Think it over; talk it over with 
that beautiful mother, whom I hope I may see some day. It is just 
a business proposal. On the other hand, if you feel no doubt as 
to your answer, if you are going to tell me to go to the deuce for 
certain 

Charles took two quick steps towards him. 

“I accept,’ he said,* how gladly and thankfully I can’t tell you. 
But you might guess . . . I think you understand so well... .’ 

Craddock laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

‘Then there ’s our little private bargain,’ he said. ‘Tell your 
mother and that bathing boy, of course. But we ‘ll not talk about 
it otherwise. Our little agreement, yours and mine. I don’t think 
we shall either of us repent it.’ 

“It won’t be me who starts repenting,’ said Charles joyously. 

(To be continued.) 








